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The Outlook. 


Recent ‘finds’ in Egypt include a dozen 
papyri written in uncial Greek characters 
purporting to contain the sayings of Ubrist, 
and dating about sixty years after the Oru- 
cifixion. They will be translated and pub- 
lished by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Prof. Petrie has been so fortunate as to dis- 
cover some 4,000 documents, “ the clearing- 
out of a library.” These papyri were 
mixed with the soil of an old Roman city, 
one hundred miles south of Cairo, It will 
take from ten to twenty years to decipher 
them; in date they range from the first to 
the six*) century. He has also come across 
a collection of objects antedating these 
papyri by about thirty centuries, which 
“ throw a flood of light upon the habits of 
a psople, evidently in a high state of culti- 
vation, who occupied lower Egyf* centu- 
ries before Abraham’s day.”’ 





The wholesale merchants of New York have 
associated themselves, fitted up commodi-. 
ous quarters in the New York Life build- 
ing, and obtained railroad concessions, 
with a view to attracting trade — inducing 
buyers to come to the metropolis at least 
twice a year, in the spring and fall, and re- 
plenish their stock in the largest and 
cheapest of markets. The Association was 
formed a little over three weeks ago, and 
over 3,000 firms have joined it. Patroniz- 
ing merchants outside the city are invited 
to become members; no dues, fees, or li- 
abilities are imposed. They receive a cer- 
tificate entitling them to an excursion rate 
of one and one-third fare. They are en- 
titled to the club privileges of the Associ- 
ation while in town. The scheme finds 
such favor that 5,000 more buyers than 
usual are expected in New York in the fall. 

The tea farm at Summerville, S. C., is not 
proving remunerative. The leaves must 
be hand-picked, and although a small col- 
ored school has been located on the farm, 
and tea-picking included in the curric- 
alum, the industry is not profitable. The 
minimum cost of picking one pound of tea 
in South Carolina is about eight times as 
much as that paid for the same labor in 
China. The careful pruning of the plants, 
rendered necessary for the best results and 
for the retention of their vigor, is also an 
item of large cost. The promoter of this 
infant industry has not, however, lost faith 
in the enterprise. He is quoted as saying 
that if he were twenty years younger he 
would devote five hundred acres to tea 
culture as rapidly as he could procure the 
plants. He could not, of course, compete 
with present prices; but by producing a tea 
of exceptional quality, he might find a 
market among those willing to pay fancy 
prices. 

The final vote on the Tariff was reached on the 
7th inst. It took but sixteen days to 
pass the bill in the House; three 
months and seven days were required in 
the Senate — actual debate, however, last- 
ing but six weeks and two days. As heavy 
importations of various staples were made 
pending its discussion, it is a pity that, if 
its provisions could not be made retroact- 
ive, such a proposition as that of Secretary 
Gage — to raise about $16,000,000 additional 
by atax on sugar refined from raw sugar 
imported in anticipation of the passage of 
the law— could not have been inserted; 
especially as doubts are expressed as to the 

adequacy of the measure in ite present 
shape as a; revenue producer.3 It will 


greatly assist the conferrees that the Sen- 
ate .did not pags the bill which emanates 
from its committee— that changes were 
constantly made which approximated the 
rates previously fixed by the House. 





What may turn out to be the longest and most bit- 
ter of British labor wars, has just been in- 
augurated by the ten trades- unions compris- 
ing the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
A strike in the London district has been 
followed by a lock-out on the part of the 
Federated Engineering Employers at 
Manchester, Leeds, Belfast, and elsewhere, 
the purpose of the latter being to disable 
the trades-unions while the local strike is 
on. This action has provoked deep resent- 
ment. The struggle is for an eight-hour 
day at the present nine-hours wages, all 
time over forty-eight hours a week to be 
paid for at extra rates. The men have a 
strike fund of $1,750,000. Shipbuilding in 
all its branches in the United Kingdom will 
be completely paralyzed while the strike 
continues. 


The Christian Endeavorers have captured San 
Francisco, storming that city to the num- 
ber of nearly 30,000. Neither distance nor 
heat affects the enthusiasm of these earnest 
workers. Public meetings were held in two 
pavilions on Friday last and four great 
open-air gatherings were subsequently held 
on Van Ness Avenue, attended by 20,000 
persons. State conventions were held in 
the evening. Gratifying information as to 
the growth of the organization was fur- 
nished by Secretary Baer. Five thousand 
societies have been instituted since the last 
Convention, making a total now of 50,789 
societies, and a total membership in round 
numbers of 3,000,000. Philadelphia leads, 
as the banner city, and Pennsylvania keeps 
at the head of the States, with 3,443 socie- 
ties. Nashville has been fixed upon as the 
seat of next year’s Convention. ‘‘ London 
in 1900 ” is now talked of. 





There are 189 tin-plate mills in this country, em- 
ploying 14,000 persons. These mills were 
all shut down last week pending the move- 
ment of the manufacturers to organize a 
gigantic trust with a nominal capital of 
$20,000,000. The recent failure, by disa- 
greement of the jury, to convict the To- 
bacco trust of conspiring against the public 
welfare by monopolizing the market, will 
doubtless prove an encouragement to other 
unscrupulous combinations. If the tin- plate 
employees receive an advance in wagés 
corresponding with the advance in duties 
on imported tin plate, and if the new trust 
shall make a new departure and not regard 
it its first duty to “crush presumptudus 
people who venture to start independent 
mills,’”’ and its second duty to raise instead 
of cheapening the price of tin plate, the 
new combination will prove a commercial 
blessing instead of a blight and curse. 





The Bimetallic Commission. 


The special envoys — Senator Wolcott, 
ex-Vice President Stevenson and Gen. O. J. 
Paine — sent abroad by this Government to 
negotiate for a settlement of the silver 
question on international lines, were warm- 
ly welcomed in France, and are now 
receiving attention and hospitality in 
England. France is kindly disposed toward 
rational bimetallism from the fact that the 
Bank of France contains in its vaults over 
$225,000,000 of idie silver. So eager, indeed, 
is France to have the white metal rehabili- 
tated that her embassy in London has been 
instructed to co-operate with the American 
envoys in their efforts to win Lord Salis- 
bury to their views. It is given out that 
England will be willing to reopen the Indian 
mints, to extend the legal tender of silver 
in England, and to empower the Bank of 
England to use its silver reserve, all which, 


commercial price of silver, and pave the 
way for the establishment of a new and 
equitable ratio between the monetary 
metals. 





it is contended, would result in raising the | 


Alaska’s Golden Sands. 


A placer mining district of marvelous 
richness has been discovered on the Klon- 
dike, a tributary of the Yukon River in 
Alaska. The first strikes were made there 
two or three years ago, and incredible 
stories were told of the yield—so incred- 
ible that there was no rush to the district. 
Miners could not be made to believe that 
from a pan of dirt on the Klondike $40, $50, 
and sometimes $100 had been extracted in 
yellow grains; and with good reason, for 
claims that pay only ten cents a pan are 
worked with energy. Now, however, the 
stories are believed, and thousands of men 
have gone to this new Eldorado. From one 
pan in the Berry claim last year $240 was 
taken. It is asserted that this year $500 
and even $800 has been washed out of a 
single pan of this auriferous dirt. Wages 
have gone up to $12 a day. Since January 1 
at least forty prospectors have realized 
sums ranging from $10,000 to $100,000 from 
either selling or working their claims. 





The Nippur Excavations. 


The attention of our readers has been 
already called to the unearthing of the 
ruins of this oldest city in the world, so far 
as is known, by the expedition sent out to 
ancient Babylonia by the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. John P. Peters initiated 
the work in 1888-89. Trouble among the 
Arabs and difficulties with the Porte inter- 
rupted the exploration for about three 
years ; since then Dr. J. H. Haynes, of the 
University, has directed the work. He has 
succeeded in penetrating the successive 
strata of the ancient mound-ruin to the 
lowest, finding cities beneath cities, the 
deepest supposed to be of a date between 
six and seven thousand years before the 
Christian era. Evidently we have here the 
earliest chapters yet found in human 
history. Numerous records of the pre- 
Sargon period have been deciphered by 
Professor Hilprecht. The tablets taken out 
number over 26,000, besides numerous in- 
scribed fragments of vases and stele. The 
Imperial Museum at Oonstantinople has 
already beer enriched by 120 large boxes of 
tablets, bricks, pottery and art objects of 
the earliest period of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion, and over thirty large sarcophagi, all 
forwarded by Dr. Haynes. A full account 
of these explorations and discoveries has 
been prepared by Dr. J. P. Peters and will 
shortly be issued. 


Japan’s Protest Against the Annexation 
of Hawaii- 


The entire correspondence between Min- 
ister Toru Hoshi and Secretary Sherman 
was published last week. Japan takes the 
view that the maintenance of the status 
quo of Hawaii is essential to the good un- 
derstanding of the Powers which have in- 
terests in the Pacific; that certain treaty 
rights of Japanese subjects in Hawaii would 
suffer by the annexation of Hawaii to this 
country; that certain claims of Japan 
against Hawaii for alleged violation of 
treaty rights would be postponed, or inval- 
idated, by said annexation. While disavow- 
ing explicitly any designs against Hawaii 
either openly or secretly, Japan insiste that 
her interests are menaced by the proposed 
union. In his reply to this protest Secre- 
tary Sherman cites authorities to the effect 
that treaty rights are not perpetual; that 
in the case of a sovereign State they lapse 
upon its incorporation into another State. 
As to any vested right which Japan or any 
other country may have in Hawaii, Mr. 
Sherman declares that they are no more 
extinguished “‘ than the repeal of a munici- 
pal law affects rights of property vested 
under its provisions.”” He assures the Mi- 
kado’s Government that ‘‘ there is nothing 
in the proposed treaty prejudicial to the 
rights of Japan.”’ As to the contention that 
“the maintenance of the status quo is es- 
sential to the good understanding of the 
Powers which have interests in the Pacific,” 
the Secretary declares that for seventy 








quo has been the predominant influence of 


the United States over Hawaii, and the un- 
derstanding that at the appropriate time 
the island group would become a part of 
this country. There is nothing in the cor- 
respondence so far to indicate that Japan 
proposes to back her protest by force. She 
will probably be content with the assurance 
that whatever vested rights and claims she 
may have in Hawaii will be respected as 
far as may be possible when the islands are 
united to this Government. 





The Pinch being Felt. 


At Cleveland, Chicago, and elsewhere, 
scarcity of fuel, caused by the coal strike, 
threatens to close factories and mills and 
cause a general suspension of business. 
The root of the trouble is too many mines 
and miners ; hence, “ cut-throat competi- 
tion,” resulting in low prices for coal — too 
low to cover cost of production and trans- 
portation ; hence, also, the bankruptcy of 
railroads, which largely own these bitumi- 
nous mines. The demand of the strikers for 
nine cents per ton additional is reason- 
able —if the owners could pay it. They 
cannot afford it, under present condi- 
tions. The pending Tariff bill proposes to 
increase duty on bituminous coal from 40 
cents to 75 cente—thas shutting out 
Canadian competition. If this item passes 
the conference committee, the mine owners 
can easily pay the rate demanded by their 
employees ; but the difficulty will never be 
really settled until by some agreement the 
output of coal is limited to the demand — 
in other words, until half the mines are 
closed, and the price of coal advances to its 
normal value, 





A Greater Britain? 


Will the long-talked-of imperial feder- 
ation be consummated before the colonial 
premiers, who still linger in London, sep- 
arate? The eleven representatives of the 
colonies have been made ‘* Most Honorable 
Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council,” 
but this has not solved the problem. The 
conferring of a mere distinction will not 
hinder Australasia, or South Africa, or 
Canada, from setting themselves up as in- 
dependent States, and ‘‘ ganging their own 
gait.” If the colonies are to form an in- 
tegral part of the Empire, the concessions 
must be mutual. If the former are to con- 
tribute to maintaining the navy and army 
they must have some voice in the control 
of the same. There can be no taxation of 
the colonies for the mother country with- 
out colonial representation in Parliament. 
There can be no imperial zollverein with- 
out a tariff and the sacrifice of free trade 
yt If Mr. Chamberlain can solve 
the difficulties and bring about organic 
unity, he will not only stand among the 
greatest of British statesmen, but he will 
create a Greater Britain which will com- 
rise the most majestic empire of the com- 
ng century. 





An Issue with Spain. 


Two years ago last February two sailors 
named Bolten and Richelieu, naturalized 
Americans, left Port au Prince, Haiti, in an 
open boat to fish for green turtle. Stress 
of weather drove them to the Cuban coast. 
Destitute of food and water, they landed at 
Santiago de Cuba. They showed their pa- 
pers to the captain of the port, and asked 
to be directed to the United States consul- 
ate. They were seized, thrown into prison, 
and kept in close continement, suffering in- 
jury to health, until May 3 (some sixty days). 
This seizure and confinement were in direct 
violation of the provisions of our treaty 
with Spain. On being released, Bolten and 
Richelieu filed a claim for indemnity of 
$10,000 each. The State Department at- 
tempted to prosecute these claims. No 
success resulted. The Spanish Government 
finally declined to discuss the matter fur- 
ther, and declared that the incident was 
“ definitely closed.” Fortunately the 
wronged seamen are not without friends. 
A resolution was reported to the Senate 
last week from the committee on Foreign 
Relations, which authorizes the President 
“to employ such means or exercise such 

wer as may be necessary " to secure the 
ndemnity demanded. Spain will probably 
take the hint, and by paying the claims 
avert a display of force on our part which 





years the essential principle of the status 


would be rendered necessary. 
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Our Contributors. 


TO THE FORE. 


Move to the fore, 
Move whem God hath made fit for the fray! 
Not yours to shrink, as the feeble ones may, 
Not yours to peste and quibble and shirk, 
Ill for the world, if ye do not God’s work. 
Move to the fore! 


Move to the fore. 
Say not another is fitter than thou — 
Shame to the manhood that sits on thy brow! 
Own thyself equal to all that man may. 
Cease thine evading; God needs thee today. 
Move to the fore! 


Move to the fore. 
God himself waits, and must wait, till thou 
come, 
Men are God’s prophets though ages lie dumb. 
Halts the Christ kingdom with conquest so 
near? 
Thou art the cause, then, thou man at the rear. 
Move to the fore! 


— JAMES BUCKHAM, in Sunday School Times. 





KOREA. 


Bishop I. W. Joyce. 


Gee the land of “‘ Chosen,” or the 

‘* Morning Calm,” has a pretty well- 
authenticated history, dating as far back as 
1122 B. ©. For centuries division into 
small kingdoms was the condition of the 
country, and these kingdoms were often 
at war with each other. Something more 
than five hundred years ago, however, 
Korea became a united kingdom, and 
under the influence of China and by the aid 
of her troops the present dynasty was es- 
tablished. In length Korea is 750 miles, and 
in breadth has an average not above 200 
miles. The climate does not differ much from 
that of Maryland or Virginia. The mean 
temperature in Seoul in summer is 78 de- 
grees, and in winter 32. In Seoul the maxi- 
mum temperature in summer is 98, and in 
Chemulpo 96. 

Most of its growth of timber, of grains 
and of fruits are such as we have in those 
States in America having a climate like 
Korea. Until last year the country was di- 
vided into eight provinces; during 1896 
the lines were readjusted, and there are 
now thirteen provinces. The population 
of the country numbers twelve millions of 
people. In dress, in language, and in most 
of the social customs, the people are unlike 
those of Japan and China. Take the Korean 
people as a whole, and in their history they 
make a very good showing of literary taste 
and a fair degree of culture. They make a 
good showing in a somewhat voluminous 
literature which they have created, the 
larger part of which is devoted to moral 
philosophy, but history, medicine, botany, 
etymology, etiquette, law and biography 
are well represented. I am informed that 
‘*M. Maurice Courant, former secretary of 
the French Legation in Seoul, has just is- 
sued in Paris a catalogue of Korean litera- 
ture which extends to three ponderous 
tomes.” It is also true that a prominent 
element in the influence of the aristocracy 
in Korea is education. 

So far as the people have any faith at all 
in anything that can be called a religion, it 
is a belief, on the part of the educated and 
ruling classes, in the teachings of Confu- 
cius; while the vast mass of the middle and 
lower and very poor classes are under the 
influence of Taoism. Buddhism, although 
it once exerted a great influence in Korea, 
has lost its hold on the people. 

Those who are familiar with the history 
and discussions will readily call to mind the 
difficulties that confronted the church when 
she first entertained the thought of sending 
missionaries into Korea. Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Goucher was among the first to call the at- 
tention of the church to this country as an 
important field for missionary work. In the 
year 1883 it was decided to send workers 
into the field. Early in 1884, at the request 
of the Bishops and of the Board, Dr. R. 8. 
Maclay, then superintendent of our work 
in Japan, visited Korea and made such in- 
vestigations as were possible at that time. 
His report was most encouraging. In the 
same year Rev. W. B. Scranton, M. D., and 
Rev. H. G. Appenzeller were appointed as 
our first missionaries to Korea, but owing to 
some difficulties in the field, they were un- 
able to reach Seoul until the spring of 1885. 
These two and the following bretbren con- 
stitute the working force now on the field: 
Rev. G. H. Jones, W. B. McGill, M. D., 
Rev. W. A. Noble, Rev. D. A. Bunker, and 
E. D. Follwell, M.D. From time to time 
others have been sent to the field, but 
failure of health or transfer to other flelds 
accounts for their absence from Korea. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has in this field: Mrs. M. F. Scranton, the 
mother of Dr. W. B. Scranton, Miss L. C. 
Rothweiler, daughter of Dr. Jacob Rothweil- 
er of the Central German Conference, Miss 


J.O. Paine, Miss L. E. Frey, Miss E. A. 
Lewis, and Miss M. M. Catler, M.D. Mrs. 
R. 8. Hall, M. D., and Miss Lillian Harris, 
M. D., will reach Korea early in Septem- 
ber. 

Our plan from the first has been to have 
our work touch and provide for every inter- 
est involved in doing 


A Thorough Missionary Work for the People. 


As in other mission- fields, the preaching of 
the Gospel, the evangelistic work among 
the people, is of the first importance 
and receives the first attention. Then we 
have the educational work, the principal 
school being Pai Chai College in Seoul, 
of which Rev. H. G. Appenzeller is 
the president. Then we have the day 
schools in all the stations. We have 
also a printing-press and a Book Con- 
cern. Then we have the medical work, 
with hospitals in Seoul, in Pyeng Yang, and 
in Wén San. All these agencies are used in 
spreading the knowledge of the Gospel and 
in aiding the missionaries to preach the 
Word of the Lord so that the people will be 
converted. While in the beginning the 
work did not advance with great rapidity, 
yet from the first the growth has been 
steady, each year showing gains over the 
preceding one; while atthe annual meet- 
ing, which was in session May 5-10, the re- 
ports made the showing of the best and 
most successful year the Mission has ever 
had in its history. 

The annual meeting of last year was in 
the month of August, this year in the 
month of May, and, short as the year was, 
the net gain in members and probationers 
was over six hundred. Dr. Scranton, the 
superintendent, assures me that had the 
annual meeting been held at the same date 
as last year, the net increase would have 
been beyond one thousand. The prosperity 
of the year has not been only in one, but in 
all departments of the work. Oar Pai Chai 
College, as well as the day schools, is 
crowded with pupils, and we have not room 
enough to accommodate all who want to 
come. Hospital work has not in our histo- 
ry in Korea exerted so widespread and ef- 
fective an influence for good as it is exert- 
ing at this time. 

Less than two years ago we secured a 
good location in the centre of the city, and 
opened a book-store for the sale of the 
Holy Scriptures and the best religious lit- 
erature we could find translated into the 
Korean language and put into newspaper 
and book form. This enterprise has had 
the careful supervision of Rev. H. G. Ap- 
penzeller from its beginning, and the busi- 
ness has so prospered that at the recent an- 
nual meeting he reported in money and 
property $1,400, and an increasing business, 
with no debts. This enterprise was com- 
menced less than two years ago on a capi- 
tal of only a few dollars. 

We have also in the past few months 
commenced the publication of the Korean 
Christian Advocate, which is already accom- 
plishing much good for the Mission; it is 
just what we need to keep our native 
Christians throughout Korea in touch with 
each other and with ourselves as mission- 
aries in their midst, and [ am glad to say 
the paper is self-supporting, as is also our 
Book Concern. 

The work of the W. F. M. 8S. is on three 
lines — evangelistic, educational, and med- 
ical— and the success of these women on 
these lines of missionary toil is as marked 
as is ours in the work we are doing and the 
efforts we are putting forth to bring these 
people to a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and train them for service in the 
Lord’s vineyard, so that they may be used 
in enlarging the kingdom of God among 
these Koreans. 


The Korea of Today. 


As a mission-field the Korea of a few 
years ago is not the Korea of today. A great 
change for the better has taken place. The 
steady and faithful teaching of the people 
by the servants of Christ, the going forth 
and preaching of the Word everywhere by 
the missionaries, are producing effects which 
are most gladdening to the hearts of all 
lovers of our Lord Jesus Christ. All at 
once, apparently, all Korea is open and 
ready to receive the Gospel, and the vil- 
lages and larger communities are asking 
that the missionaries and other Christian 
workers be sent to them to preach the Gos- 
pel and instruct them in divine truth. After 
the close of our annual meeting last week I 
went with our superintendent, Dr. Scran- 
ton, into the country south of Seoul some- 
thing over twenty miles, and at a village 
where we stopped for the night and where 
the people had some knowledge of the Gos- 
pel from former instruction, a large congre- 





gation came to hear about Christ, and dur- 





ing the evening we baptized fifteen men, 
nine women, and nine children, and eleven 
men more were received on probation; and 
this is indicative of the attitude of the 
Korean mind today towards the Gospel, 
and is a showing of what is taking place 
among the people wherever workers in suf- 
ficient numbers to conduct services can be 
had. 

The truth is, however, we cannot with 
our force now on the field meet the demand 
that this new condition of things places 
upon us, and this is also true of every other 
mission in Korea. The harvest is great and 
fully ripe ; there are not enough laborers to 
gather it. Here is a nation of people which 
to all appearances, and judged by every 
indication, is now ready to abandon all false 
religions and accept and receive Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God and their Saviour, 
and also the Saviour of the world; and also 
ready to receive the Holy Bible as contain- 
ing the revealed will of God, and as, there- 
fore, containing the truth sufficient to make 
men wise unto salvation, and the all- 
sufficient rule for the life and conduct of 
men. Yet the humiliating fact confronts 
us, the Charch of Christ has not enough of 
a missionary force in this field to do the 
work needed to be done in order to receive 
these people, instruct and baptize them, 
and to train and to educate them and to 
build them into the kingdom of God, His 
church here on earth. So far as our Mis- 
sion is concerned, our men are overworked, 
and they cannot take more responsibility 
than they now have. Dr. Scranton is the 
superintendent of the Mission, and in 
addition to the duties of that office he is 
pastor of a church in Seoul and also of a 
circuit south of Seoul more than two hun- 
dred miles in extent. Rev. H. G. Appen- 
zeller is pastor of a church in Seoul, 
president of the college, treasurer of the 
Mission, manager of the Book Concern, and 
editor of the Korean Christian Advocate and 
one of the translators of the Holy Script- 
ures, as is also Dr. Scranton. Rev. D. A. 
Bunker is vice-president of the college and 
a teacher in the eame, is pastor of a charge, 
and is manager of the printing press. Rev. 
CO. H. Jones has charge of Chemulpo circuit, 
covering a territory several hundred miles 
in extent, and the same is true of W. A. 
Noble, who has charge of Pyeng Yang 
circuit, covering a large part of the country 
one hundred and seventy-five miles north 
of Seoul, and one of his appointments is yet 
one hundred and fifty miles beyond Pyeng 
Yang. So you see it is not possible for our 
present force to take more work than they 
now have. Dr. McGill bas charge of our 
hospital at Wé6n San, and also does much 
evangelistic work. Dr. Busteed, who had 
charge of hospital work in Seoul, has failed 
in health and had to return to his home in 
the United States. 


Re-enforcements Needed. 

The facts presented in this condition of 
the field, and the state of our working force 
in the same, present unanswerable argu- 
ments and overwhelming reasons why we 
must have additional workers for Korea 
atonce. We should have seven new men, 
five of them for the field, to do exclusively 
evangelistic work, and then we must have 
@ man, a practical printer, to be the man- 
ager of our press, and we must have a 
physician to take charge of the hospital in 
Seoul. If we can have this number of men 
sent to us from home at once, we shall be 
able, by the blessing of God, to gather into 
the church, in the immediate future, not 
only hundreds, but many thousands, of the 
Korean people. May 11, through the influ- 
ence of the Hon. Mr. Sill, Minister from the 
United States to Korea, I had the pleasure 
of an audience with his Majesty, the King 
of Korea. He is forty-six years old, is of 
pleasing appearance, is agreeable and easy 
in manner, has a low and gentle voice, and 
impresses the stranger favorably. He 
kindly asked after the health of President 
McKinley, and expressed the hope that he 
would have a prosperous career as Presi- 
dent of the United States. He said some 
pleasant things about America and Ameri- 
cans, which gave me a good opportunity to 
thank him for his kindness to our mission- 
aries and their work, and also to thank him 
for the good things he has said and done 
for our Pai Chai College. The interpreter 
during my audience with the King was Mr. 
Yi-Mu-Yong, a Korean. He is special 
court chamberlain, is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and is super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school of our 
Chong Dong Church in Seoul, of which Mr. 
Appenzeller is the pastor. 

Miss Mary W. Harris, of the W. F. M.8., 
and E. D. Follwell, M. D., in charge of ovr 
medical work in Pyeng Yang, were married 
May 21. The ceremony took place in our 


beautiful little chapel in Seoul. The mem- 
bers of the several missions and other 
foreigners were present. Miss Harris is a 
native of Ohio, and a graduate of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Dr. Follwell is a 
native of England, and a graduate of the 
Columbian Medical Oollege, New York 
city. 
Seoul, Korea. 





A GRAVE MISTAKE. 
Rev. 8. A. Steel, D. D. 


General Secretary Epworth League,.Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 
ISHOP TURNER was recently report- 
ed in one of the New York papers as 
saying: ‘‘The Negro has no more chance in 
this country than a frog. He will as surely 
be exterminated as that sixty millions of 
Indians have dwindled to sixty thousand.” 
Bishop Turner is a strong advocate for the 
emigration of the Negroes to Africa. 

I have lived in the South all my life, and 
been familiar with Negroes from my birth. 
I know the white people of the South, and 
I know the Negroes. If Bishop Turner had 
said that the Negro who assaults a white 
woman has no chance to live in this coun- 
try, he would have told the truth, and the 
incident at Urbana, Ohio, recently, shows 
that it is not all due to the alleged hatred 
toward the Negrointhe South. Bot when 
Bishop Turner makes his statement gen- 
eral he does great injustice to his race 
Thousands of instances might be adduced 
to refute the absurd idea. It depends en- 
tirely on the Negro what his chances are, 
and he has as good a chance as anybody 
else. Some time ago a Negro woman living 
in my neighborhood, who went into the 
city on the same car on which I rode, lost 
her hat. A gust of wind blew it off. The 
car was stopped for her to recover it, but 
she wae not satisfied with that and de- 
manded that the train — it was a dummy 
with several coaches — be backed up to 
where her hat blew off. As it was a steep 
grade, tbe conductor refused. She after- 
wards brought suit for $2,500. It seemed 
absurd, as the hat wae perhaps not worth 
twenty-five cente. I wasthe only witness 
the road had, and so got into the case. 
‘The woman had colored attorneys. The 
jury was entirely white. Yet she got dam- 
ages for $150 in the court house only a few 
hundred yards from where a Negro was 
lynched a little later for a nameless crime. 
It all depends on the Negro. 

I might cite the case of a colored neigh- 

bor of mine. Elias Napier keeps perhaps 
the most stylish livery stable in Nash- 
ville. He isa man of means. His name on 
paper will get money from any bank in 
Nashville. He is universally popular. He 
is intelligent, honest, honorable, and ener- 
getic. At the recent reunion of the Oon- 
federate veterans in Nashville, Napier dec- 
orated his establishment with a great glcry 
of flags, both National and Confederate, and 
hung a magnificent portrait of General 
Robert E. Lee in front of his building, 
which elicited the wildest cheering from 
the columns as they marched past. Be- 
sides this, he tendered the use of his entire 
outfit free to the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy on the day of the parade. I saw him 
driving his splendid tally-ho in the proces- 
sion filled with maids of honor. No man in 
Nashville has a better chance to live than 
Napier. Few are living better, I suppose. 
He respects the people among whom he 
lives, and has their confidence and good- 
will. 
I could give numberless cases like these 
that show the Negro hasachance. Bishop 
Turner’s words are wild and without foun- 
dation. They are calculated to do harm. 
It may be all well enough to persuade the 
Negroes to emigrate to Africa, but the hope 
of the race is in the Christian education of 
the Negro. There is no other hope. The 
Negro has made wonderful progress. The 
Southern people are his friends. He has 
many disadvantages, the inevitable herit- 
age of a state of slavery from which he was 
delivered by force of arms. But great as 
these disadvantages are, many of the race 
are demonstrating that they can so far 
overcome them as to live and die happily 
here in the South. I give it as my firm con- 
viction that an honest, honorable and in- 
dustrious Negro has a thousandfold better 
chance to live in this country than in 
Africa. 

Right or wrong, the spirit that lynches a 
Negro for attempting rape on a white wom- 
an is as uncontrollable as the cyclone. In- 
flammatory resolutions about it will only 
aggravate the evil. It is not really mob 
violence. It is rather the rule of the “ vig- 
ilance committee,” familiar in the West in 





former times, where a community, moved 
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by the instinct of self-preservation, strikes 
down the destroyer of its homes. What 
Bishop Turner and all who desire the salva- 
tion of the Negro race ought to do is to 
strive to convert the Negroes to a purer 
mode of life, to lift the race to a higher 
moral level, and to put the indelible ban of 
their own condemnation on the’ horrible 
crime. We ought to do a vast deal more 
preaching to these Negroes. The process 
of education is too slow to reach the mass- 
es. Before the war, when education was 
forbidden to the Negro, faithful mission- 
aries preached the Gospel to them and led 
thousands of them into a life of Christian 
purity. No Negro who has been lynched 
was from that old set. The Negroes who 
fall victims to the fary of the mob have 
come up since the war. They are without 
any training. Beastly instincts predomi- 
nate in their nature. These are intensified 
by race prejudice. Such a Negro is as dan- 
gerous in a civilized community as a wild 
animal. Men will shoot him down as quick- 
ly as they will a tiger. 

Let nobody think that I defend lynching. 
Far from it. I simply recognize the causes 
that lead toit. It is a grave question. It 
grows in importance. It deserves calm and 
earnest consideration. It is the sign of 
something, but it does not mean what Bish- 
op Turner’s words imply. There is no com- 
munity in the South where a good hard- 
working Negro does not enjoy the respect 
of the white people and have a fair chance 
to live. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





“THE GRAVE OF COX.” 


| he reply to Rev. James Thurston’s in- 
it quiry regarding a poem by Rev. J. N. 
Maffitt with the above title, Mrs. J. M. 
Houghton, of Berea, O., very kindly sends 
the following note: “ In your issue of Jone 
30 a correspondent gives a fragment of 
J. N. Maffitt’s poem on ‘ The Grave of Cox,’ 
hoping ‘ some reader may be able to furnish 
the entire poem.’ It was published in the 
‘Wesleyan Harp,’ a collectioa of hymns 
and tunes, in June, 1834, by its compilers, 
Abraham D. Merrill and William ©. Brown.” 
She then gives the poem, as follows: — 


From Niger’s dubious billow, 
From Gam bia’s silver wave, 
Where rests on death’s cold pillow 
The tenant of the grave, 
We hear a voice of weeping, 
Like low-toned lutes at night, 
In plaintive echoes sweeping 
Up Mesurado’s height. 


The palm-tree o’er him waving, 
The grass above his head, 
The stream his clay-couch laving, 
All — all proclaim him dead. 
Dead! bat alive in glory, 
A conqueror at rest; 
Embalmed in sacred story, 
And crowned amid the biest. 


A martyr’s grave encloses 
His wearied frame at last, 
Perfumed with heaven’s sweet roses, 
On his dear bosom cast; 
And Afric’s sons deploring 
Their champion laid low, 
Like many waters roaring, 
Unbosom all their woe. 


The Moon’s lone chain of mountains, 
The plain where Carthage stood, 
Jugurtha’s ancient fountains, 
And Teembo’s palmy wood, 
Are wild with notes of sorrow 
Above their sainted friend, 
To whom there comes no morrow, 
Bat glory without end. 





THREE HUNDRED YEARS A 
CHRISTIAN. 


Rev. E. F. Studley. 


HE Old Testament is enchanted ground. 
When the magic wand of Christ’s rev- 
elation is waved over it, Christian truths 
spring up and crowd the chapters-from 
Moses to Malachi. It is this glorious sur- 
prise of finding spiritual truths where 
least expected that makes the Old Testa- 
ment more bewitching, as a study, than the 
New, where life and immortality are taken 
by Jesus out of the dim darkness into the 
certain light. 
As is well known to the reader, Jesus ap- 
pears occasionally in the Old Testament as 
“the Angel of Jehovah; ” the Holy Spirit 
is there, anointing heads, touching tongues 


_ its prelude of Pentecost. In fact, the 
whole plan of salvation is there, though 
dimly seen, like a landscape before the 
dawn. All those bright-faced, sunny 
truths that Jesus taught seem to be playing 
“hide and seek” through these pages; 


they peer around the corners of similies; 
they crouch in metaphors; they are hid in 
types; they fly across the open in proph- 
ecy. They all look or listen or move 
toward the spiritual goal, and there the 
Christian reader stands and shouts as they 
are discovered to his heart’s delight: ‘I 
spy! lsepy!” 

Now if we were to find in the Old Testa- 
ment the type of a Christian, we should se- 
lect Enoch. And as we know of no one 
who claims that Enoch’s experience is 
the proper type of a Christian’s experience, 
we will endeavor to give some good rea- 
sons for our belief. 

Was Enoch ever converted? Yes; Enoch 
did not “‘ grow into religion.”’ In order to 
“walk with God” he must have “ made a 
start.”” Knoch therefore started, and, like 
a good Methodist, he well remembered 
when he was converted: It was at the age 
of sixty-five, in the year that his son 
Methuselah was born. After that he 
*“ walked with God three hundred years.”’ 
What led to Enoch’s conversion? We 
read of no revival in this fifth chapter of 
Genesis; no angel appears; no colporteur 
gave Enoch a Testament ora tract. There 
was the open book of nature; never out of 
print, never clasped, never chaired. Per- 
chance as he looked for the author Enoch 
found God. But the name “ Enoch” is 
thrillingly significant on a point where the 
information is so scanty. It means “ con- 
secrated, trained.”’ Proverbs 22: 6 reads, 
from the Hebrew standpoint, ‘“‘ Enoch-up a 
child in the way he should go: and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.”’” Ab, 
yes! here is asunburst of meaning. Enoch 
had a good mother. She consecrated her 
child when young and put the “ consecra- 
tion ” into his name as well as into his life. 
She did not propose to let her child grow 
up “an unbaptized heathen,” and let him 
“ choose his religion ” (which will general- 
ly be identical with the devil’s). She evi- 
dently kept praying for him, and at the age 
of sixty-five he was converted. Further- 
more, when Methuselah was born, Enoch 
seems to have felt a father’s responsibility. 
He did not say: ‘* Now Methuselah must 
soon be sent to the Sunday-school, his 
mother will attend to the other Sunday 
services, while I stay at home and read the 
Sunday newspapers; ” but, like a sensible 
father, he began to set the example which 
he wished this son to follow. 

Did Enoch live a Christian life? Yes; he 
“walked with God.”” What more can a 
Christian do than to “walk in the light as 
He is in the light?” Is not that the high- 
est grade of New Testament teaching? In 
a backsliding age, when, no doubt, there 
were many Sunday excursions and no 
church services, many Ingersolls and no 
Moodys, Enoch “ walked with God.” He 
started out alone. His was the first “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” the world ever saw. 
When God called him, he hung up his 
scythe, or left his plough in the furrow, or 
his sheep in the tield, and went forth to 
conquer the world; and did it grandly. He 
went through it as men explore a dark 
cave, carrying the torch of immortality 
that never went out to leave his soul in the 
darkness of death. Enoch had, moreover, 
the witness of the Spirit, though he lived 
five thousand years before John Wesley. 
In the roll-call of the faithful in Hebrews 
11, Enoch appears, for “ before his transla- 
tion he had this testimony, that he pleased 
God.” He even seems to have had the ex- 
perience of “Christian perfection,” ae it 
seems to be.implied in “walking with 
God,” for the Lord said unto Abram, 
“ Walk before Me, and be thoa perfect.” 

Did Enoch experience a Christian death 
—did he “die well?’ Most certainly. 
“ But,” says some one, “ he did not die at 
all.” Very well; is not that a Christian 
death? Did not Jesus say, “And whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in Me shall never 
die?” So Enoch passed on, never touch- 
ing the cold stream of death; sledded 
across its polar snows, he passed under the 
arch of a heavenly Aurora Borealis of im- 
mortality that made the needle of man’s 
destiny — ever pointing toward the tomb 
— quiver, deviate and point upward in his 
case. “He was not; for God took him” — 
not the ambulance; ‘‘ God took him ” — not 
the undertaker! 

Sach is the brief biography of Enoch. 
Living in that period of Old Testament 
history when there was neither settled 
form of religion, priest, nor ruler, when 
God seems to have dealt with men individ- 
ually and according to their faith, “by 
faith, Enoch ” outstripped all the Old Tes- 
tament characters, and, entering into the 
deep things of God, lived “three hun- 


AN ASBURY GROVE REVERIE. 


Rev. Joha D. Pickles, Ph. D. 


ODAY I spent an hour at Hamilton 
camp-ground, and as I sat under those 
odorous pines in that splendid auditorium, 
with only the chatter of the chipmunk to dis- 
turb my reveries, the vanished past came 
back, and scenes, events and persons, shar- 
ers in bygone days of song and prayer and 
preaching, came trooping through the halls 
of memory. On yonder platform stood 
Haven and Thayer and Hascall and Crowell 
and Prentice and Twombly and High and 
Z. Mudge and Gould and Colburn and Bid- 
well. Ah! who that was present can ever 
forget that memorable morning when Ira G. 
Bidwell, tall, angular, homely, Lincoln: like 
man, announced his text, ‘* And I John saw 
the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God,” and his theme, ‘“‘ The fina! home 
of God’s people not a garden, but a city.” 
The thousands who occupied the seats list- 
ened with bated breath, andsoon as thought 
kindled and imagination took fire and form 
dilated and voice rang through the grove, 
others poured from tent and cottage until 
with the seats rimmed by other thousands 
the vast multitude stood entranced (for 
many in the seats had risen) and over- 
whelmed by the impetuous, thundering tor- 
rent of argument and eloquence which 
poured from the lips of this greatest 
preacher of the New England Conference. 
His was not the orstory of the schools, nor 
the balanced periods of the rhetorician 
merely. He was the master of assemblies 
by virtue of rugged thought self-quarried 
from the mines of truth and self- hammered 
on logic’s anvil and thrown out from the 
seething fires of controlled emotion kindled 
at the altars of devotion. Great, noble, 
stalwart, manly man, it will be long before 
we look upon his like again! 
And that other scene. The first holiness 
camp- meeting under Inskip and McDonald 
was in progress. Would that we could have 
another! It was the great day of the feast. 
The opening anthem by the choir with cho- 
rus accompaniment of ten thousand voices 
had been sung, when Alfred Cookman 
stepped to the desk and said, “ Let us 
pray.” All heads bowed, and on bended 
knees that man of God began his prayer. 
It was soon evident that God was near. He 
came nearer. He became His own inter- 
cessor in the heart of the preacher. The 
pleadings become more intense; the vast 
assembly became one with the suppliant; 
he half rose from his knees as if he would 
literally grasp the robe of the Being who to 
his vision was so near, and then rose to his 
fall height, as if he would throw his arms 
around the very neck of God and thus com- 
pel an answer to his prayer. It was Moses 
on Sinai pleading for the people and willing 
to die that they might live. It was Jacob, 
at eventide the supplanter, »ut Israel the 
prince at the rising of the sun. It was 
Elijah the Tishbite on Carmel, and the fire 
descended and wrapped the whole encamp- 
ment in its flame. Let theories diverge, let 
definitions conflict if they will, but these 
were days of power, when the wail of pen- 
itents, the shout of the redeemed, and the 
praises of men and women wholly sanctified 
made the very trees clap their hands in 
sympathetic joy. 

Who is that just passing over the plat- 
form? Why, it’s James P. Magee, the 
faithful, and another, Thomas P. Richard- 
son, the incorruptible, and Daniel Wait 
and Jacob Sleeper and David Snow, and a 
multitude of other godly laymen who have 
ascended, but who are still unforgotten. 
And godly women not a few — “ Mother” 
Munroe, Sister James and Mrs. Isaac New- 
hall and Mre. McLenathan, daughters of 
the King and wearing today the white robes 
of the heavenly palace. 

And now the evening service at the stand 
is over. The weeping penitents are bidden 
to find their way to the tents for the closing 
prayer-meeting of the day. From one and 
another tent the song of praise begins until 
the whole circle of tents resounds with 
prayer and praise. Scores are born into 
the kingdom, and bed-time arrives amid an 
invisible blaze of religious and spiritual 
glory. 

Twenty-eight years have gone since in 
the first flush of the Christian life I had my 
introduction to Methodist camp- meeting 
life at old Hamilton. From what I hear of 
last year’s meetings the glory has not de- 
parted, and the truth sounds out as of yore 
from that now historic stand. Let the bat- 
tle be pressed to the gates, and the sons be 
worthy of their sires! “One generation 
shall praise Thy works to another and shall 
declare Thy mighty acts.” We must be 
true and brave and good, emulating the 





dred years a Christian! ”’ 





Mansfield, Mass. 


past in ite excellences, surpassing it in 





inheritance which these mighty men have 
left us, and gathering new inspiration from 
the days that are no more. We have the 
same God, the same Gospel, the same 
needs, the same destiny as had they, and 
with better facilities and larger resources 
let us leave to those who come after us a 
legacy mors radiant in royal character, in 
splendid service and fruitful influence than 
that which we received. 

The barge is here, and we leave the silent 
woods to the silent night. 


Asbury Grove, June 29. 





And now it crops up again,as it bas been 
doing every little while for the past fifteen 
years. This time it is Dr. T. H. Pattison who, 
in comparing the Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions of the Bible, says of the latter somewhat 
exultingly: “ Its failure to catch the ear of the 
people is now without question.” It is the style 
that is to blame, he says. It lacks, forsooth, mu- 
sical cadence and the felicities of rhythm that 
are to be found in the older version. This kind 
of criticiem — waiving the point as to whether 
or not it be really deserved — seems to us almust 
puerile. Yet it is constantly put forward in all 
seriousness by excellent men who are very 
stanch defenders of conservative orthodoxy and 
exceedingly jealous, apparently, for the least 
tittle of the Word of God. Yet their deliberate 
rating of a few supposed superiorities of Eng- 
lish style in the old version as of higber impor- 
tance then the universally acknowledged greater 
closeness to the original in the new, demon- 
strates how shallow is their professed attach- 
ment to the Word of God. Since the new gives 
us the exact sense of the inspired writers far 
more accurately than the old, how can any one 
who truly prizes the mind of God prefer the old? 
To prefer that which has hundreds of false ren- 
derings simply because is makes better music to 
the ear, and to do this while professing the most 
intense reverence for the Word of God, seems to 
us glaringly inconsistent. A love for the real 
Word of God is one thing, and a superstitious 
worship of the ancient dress in which it bas 
come to us, is quite another thing. 
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ECHOES FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
Il. 
Mary E. Lunn, 


HE day after our last letter was sent, we 
visited (by previous arrangement) the 
wonderful work of our Wesley deaconesses at 
the 
Children’s Home, 


Cambridge Heath, of which the readers of 
Z1ON’s HERALD know that Dr. Stephenson was 
the organizer and is still the warden. To those 
who had the pleasure of meeting Sister Dora 
when she visited America, it will be needless to 
say we found her a charming hostess. 

It being a very warm day for London, Sister 
Dora took us to a shaded seat in the boys’ play- 
ground, where she chatted with us about the 
chapel, homes, work-shops and other buildings 
in the enclosure, and insisted upon regaling us 
with the proverbial cup of tea, which an Eng- 
lish hostess is almost sure to offer to her guest 
sooner or later in the visit. While thus en- 
gaged we noticed several of the happy children 
busy at play or work, and when different ones 
were called to her side, they greeted Sister Dora 
with asort of reverent familiarity which was 
very pleasant to see. One little chap had a 
grievance to pour into her sympathetic ear, but 
when she, in a happy, tactful way, reminded 
him that what he had hoped to have Thursday 
was now a pleasure in anticipation, his fine lit- 
tle face lighted up with the touching of hidden 
springs that showed the marvelous awakening 
of the soul which, under the beneficent infiu- 
ences about him, is destined for noble things. 

After resting awhile and enjoying Sister 
Dora’s running comments upon her children 
and the work in its various phases, we were 
taken into the kitchen, where we saw eggs by 
the dozen going into large kettles to be boiled 
for the noontide meal,and were told that five 
sacks of flour a week were baked into loaves for 
just the family bere; then through laundry and 
into the dining-room. Here we found a dis- 
trict committee at work upon preparations for 
helping to spend a part of the fund of twenty- 
five or thirty thousand pounds sterling which 
the Princess of Wales started to be used in feed- 
ing the poor on Jubilee Day. “ Whatever else 
our royal family may or may not be,” said Sis- 
ter Dora, “‘they are good to poor people, and 
very benevolent,’’ and her tone indicated the 
spirit which actuates her in her life of devotion 
to all whom she can in any way relieve. 

In the printing-office we saw men who had 
grown up from boyhood on the premises, and 
were told of many others who had gone out 
with the knowledge of a good trade, while some 
of the girls are remaining as probationers and 
will soon take their places as deaconesses either 
in the work here or in one of the many homes 
connected with this grand institution. Alto- 
gether there are something like one thousand 
children being cared for in various ways by Dr. 
Stephenson and his noble army of helpers. 

On the morning of our first Sunday in Lon- 
don we went, of course, to 

Wesley’s Chapel, City Read. 
Having heard the pastor, Rev. W. J. Brown, 
D. D., preach not long ago in Tremont St. M. E. 
Church, Boston, we were glad to hear him 
again, this time in bis own pulpit where for 
more than a hundred years the pure Gospel has 
been proclaimed by Mr. Wesley’s worthy suc- 
cessors. Dr. Brown’s text was Rev. 21: 14, and 
his theme, “ Divine recognition of ordinary and 
obscure Christians.” The sermon was full of 
encouragement to those who are prone to think 
they are accomplishing but little for God and 
the world because the results do not appear. 
* All work done with earnest and Christian in- 
tent remains; or ut least whatever is worthy in 
it remains.” ‘ Heaven may write success where 
we write failure.”” “ Heaven may see triumphs 
where we see blanks.”’ ‘“‘ When you try to write 
Christ’s name on the blasted clay, a strange 
thing happens — then Christ writes your name. 
Many are trying to carve their own pame in the 
high places of earth to be seen of men, but such 
carving comes to nothing; it ends in oblivion. 
We must write the name of Christ, beginning 
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it on our own heart’s door, and there will come 
a time wben Obrist will reveal our names writ- 
ten to endure through the never-ending agea of 
eternity.” 

The ritualistic opening service included much 
singing. This was led by a large chorus choir 
seated on either side of the minister, which, 
singing responsively with the choir organ ac- 
companying those on one side and the great or- 
gan those on the other, brought out the real 
meaning of the psalms of praise as they were 
originally intended to be sung. The congrega- 
tion very naturally divided with the choir until 
& verse was reached in which all united with 
almost full organ, so that the chape) resounded 
with peans of praise. 

At the close of the service we were pleasantly 
greeted by several of the members as well as by 
the pastor. During the week we had been 
through the Chapel and out into the little 
burying-ground behind, where lies the body of 
Mr. Wesley and mapy of his friends and fellow- 
laborers,s0 on Sunday we were only taken to 
the minister’s vestry to see many interesting 
relics, and to have, while writing our names in 
the visitors’ register, the privilege of sitting in 
Mr. Wesley's study chair. 

We shall miss the opportunity of attending 
the Keswick Conference, but the 


Mildmay Conference 


is, at least in some respects, equal to the other, 
and this we have enjoyed throughout, especially 
as, through the kindness of our dear friend, 
Prot. Harriette J. Cooke (who spent some time at 
Mildmay before taking up her work with 
Boston University Settlement), we were cor- 
dially welcomed to one of the homes in the com- 
pound, and thus were on the ground during the 
session, remaining afterward to see the work of 
some of the many departments at this the birth- 
place of deaconess work in England. 

‘This annual session of the Conference is its 
forty-first, and a3 to program was characterized 
by a somewhat new departure, having for its 
general theme, “‘ The Evangelization of our Own 
Generation,” thus giving larger emphasis to 
missionary work for others rather than to per- 
sonal experience. 

As to the session itself we should say that it 
was characterized throughout by a deep spirit- 
ual power bringing rich personal experiences 
that will certainly lead to more intense devo- 
tion to Christ for wider service. Perbaps this 
was in part due to the fact that the following 
request (printed on first page of program) was 
very generally heeded: ‘‘ The conveners of the 
Conference ask serious attention to the sugges- 
tions which are made every year at the head of 
the program with regard to quietness of de- 
meanor, and the cultivation of the habit of si- 
lent prayer upon entering the hall and during 
the progress of the meetings. Engagement in 
conversation on common or trivial subjects by 
those who are professing to ‘ draw near to God,’ 
cannot be a helpful preparation for that holy 
worship which is the object of the Conference, 
and must seriously distract the minds of those 
who hear it. ‘Let every one of us please his 
neighbor for his good to edification.’” We 
might say, in passing, that we have noticed how 
much more generally the custom prevails here 
than in America of bowing the head in silent 
prayer ou entering any kind of religious meet- 
ing. 

Perhaps the success of the Conference was also 
partly due to the fact that the chairman, Lord 
Polwarth, was aman of much spiritual power, 
the natural consequence of a constant depend- 
ence upon God for help in everything under- 
taken. And certainly in whatever way individ- 
ual gifts and graces ministered to the interest 
and helpfulness of the meetings, it was because 
the Holy Spirit was present in power in answer 
to the prayer of faith and consecration, that it 
proved a pentecostal season of rare privilege. 

We can only refer briefly to some of the speak- 
ers and the subjects of the addresses they gave: 
Rev. E. A. Stuart spoke first upon the “ Qualifi- 
cations ” and Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor upon the 
“ Attitude” of those who “ undertake to help 
in evangelization.” As to the former, special 
emphasis was given to the thought of the neces- 
sity of complete consecration to CObrist for 
whole-hearted service. Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
of Philadelphia, gave a Bible reading upon “ Bi- 
ble Motives for Evangelization,” and later an 
address upon ‘“‘ The Edifyinge of the Church as 
One of the Results of Evangelization.” Those 
who heard his forceful way of using the figure 
of the human body to represent Christ as the 
Head of the church, will not fail to remember 
that all the power of the body comes from the 
head and results only from a continuous de- 
pendence thereupon, and that there is no limit 
to the power of the body (the chureh) if it be 
fully joined to and lously d dent upon 
the Head. Under the theme of “ Motives for 
Undertaking the Work,” Pastor W. Fuller 
Gooch -spoke with power upon “ The Lord’s 
Speedy Return as a Motive for Steadfastness,” 
and Rev. Webb-Peploe, prebendary of West- 
minster Abbey, impressed us with burning 
thoughts upon “ The Lord’s Tribunal a Motive 
to Fruitfulness.” 

The Mildmay and other missions to the Jews 
were represented by several speakers, notably 
by Rev. John Wilkinson, whom many of your 
readers will remember having heard in Park St. 
Church, Boston. Among other missions repre- 
sented were McAI! Missions of France, Dr. Bar- 
nardo's Orphanages, International Police Asso- 
ciation, Colportage Work, Medical Missions, 
Y.M.C, A. and Y.W.C. A. work, and many 
foreign missionary fields. Of the latter we can 
only mention two: Right Rev. Bishop Ridley 
gave a very graphic account of the Church of 








England Mission in British Columbia, and Mrs. 
Isabella Bird Bishop appealed very effectively 
for a larger support’ of missionary work every- 
where, she having b very i of the 
great need of more workers and increased funds 
during her long residence in and careful study 
of all the mission stations in Asia. 

The union communion service was led by Kev. 
Dr. H. M. Williamson, and it was surely a fore- 
taste of the millennium, for members of the 
Church of England and several Dissenting de- 
nominations united in the service on the com- 
mon ground of love to Christ as Saviour and 








King. It is twenty-six years since we visited 
England before, and in nothing is advance more 
noticeable than in the harmony existing be- 
tween members of many of the HEstablished 
Churches and Nonconformists. This was fore- 
shadowed when the tablets of the Wesleys were 
placed in Westminster Abbey; and the White 
Ribben bas done much to help unite Christians 
in their common love of righteousness and 
hatred of evil. 

This letter is already too long, so we wil! have 
to reserve for our next a description of Mildmay 
deaconess work. 




















Rev. Daniel B. Randall, D. D. 


HE well-known and the most venerable 
Methodist minister in Maine, Rev. Daniel 
B. Randall, D. D., of Portland, will attain his 
90th birthday, July 18. For more than fifty 
years he engaged in the active service of the 
ministry,and has held a continuous member- 
ship in the Maive Conference for sixty-nine 
years. 

Born in a log cabin at Hardwick, Vt., in 1807, 
educated in the common schools of that day, 
converted at a camp-meeting in the fall of 1826, 
he united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was licensed and commenced to preach in 
the fall of 1827. Admitted tothe New England 
Conterence on trial in 1828, he was at once trans- 
ferred to the Maine Conference and appointed 
to Augusta. 

A sketch of his life would involve much 
of the history of his Conference, for he 
joined the Conference three years after its 
organization, and his tall, spare form has been a 
conspicuous figure at nearly all its sessions, while 
his ability and intense personality have made 
him prominent ir Conference affairs. Positive, 
tenacious, persistent, he was especially qualified 
to champion the cause of reform. The great 
temperance reform had his early, con- 
tinued and hearty endorsement and cham- 
pionship. He identified himself with nearly 
all the temperance organizations of his 
active days, and with pen, voice and example 
contributed to the splendid victories won in 
Maine. 

He was one of the first to identify himself 
with the abolition movement, and participated 
openly and fearlessly in the etirring events of 
those days. His first public protest against 
slavery was made in China, Me., in 1832. He 
cast the only abolition vote thrown in his town 
for Jame» G. Birney in 1840. Elected a delegate 





tothe General Conference at Baltimore in 1840> 
hs gave himself openly to the study of slavery 
on its own soil, and returned home with bis an- 
tagonism for that institution intensified. His 
Conference sent him to the historic General 
Conference of 1844, and again in 1856. 

He has tong been closely identified with our 
school at Kent’s Hillasa trustee. In 1844 the 
trustees of this school, discouraged at its bank- 
rupt condition, voted to surrender it to the 
Maine Conference; but the Conference utterly 
refused to bave anything to do with the school. 
In this crisis Mr. Randall consented to act as 
financial agent, and succeeded, during the year, 
in putting the school on a good financial foot- 
ing. 

He has been a successful preacher. Gracious 
revivals set their seal to his ministry. Asa 
preacher he was thoughtful and forceful; and at 
times, ou special occasions, he preached with 
most marked efficiency and power. His early 
ministry was interrupted by severe sicknesses 
occasioned by hemorrhages from the lungs. In 
1880 sickness necessitating a surgical operation 
compelled him to superannuate. But since that 
time he has been chaplain of the State Legislat- 
ure for six successive sessions, and has preached 
from time to time. 

During the last winter sickness so enfeebled 
him that though the Conference convened in bis 
own city, he was able to attend for only a part of 
a day during its session. The sudden _— ot 
his dear wife soon after Conference y pros- 
trated him. ~ But approaching bh nizebteth 
birthday he is steadily gaining in physical vigor. 
He was at church on a recent Sunday and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

In mind he is bright and clear. He maintains 
a keen interest in the affairs of church and state. 
Sitting in the shadow of his recent great grief, 
tenderly ministered to by his loving daughter, 
he waits for the morning. 
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GREEN. 


For two years green has béen the fashionable color of society. 
The steadily increasing demand for furniture which shall har- 
monize with interior decorations of this color, has led us this sea- 
son to attempt acomplete collection of the various shades of 
green in woodwork. 

We have a light shade of Apple green or Palm green, a Mala- 
chite green, and the new Forest green. For outdoor furniture 
we have the usual painted green. 

In one or another of these finishes we have the complete fur- 
niture for every room in the house. Fall Chamber Sets for bed- 





rooms; book-cases, desks and chairs for the library; tabourets, stools, tables, easy chairs, 
etc., for the drawing-room, and so for all needs and apartments. 

Coverings of monkey skin and Morris Velvet. Decorations in color stencilled in imi- 
tation of old Moorish fretwork. A wonderful exhibit of novel beauty, well worth a visit. 


Canal St. Prices. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 








$2938 | 
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NOTES FROM INDIA. 
Rev. E. W. Parker, D. D. 


HE famine Is still severe all over the strick- 
J en provinces. The following figures will 
convey an idea of the condition. In one week 
in Madras Province about 300,000 persons were 
aided dally; Bombay, 400,000; Bengal, 800,000; 
North West, 1,400,000; Punjab, 89,000; Central, 
650,000; Burmah, 14,500; Beral, 27,000; Hydera- 
bad, Native State, 27,000; Central India, 177,000; 
Rajputana, 22,500. 

This was the report for May 28. Since then 
the number has greatly increased,as June is, 
perhaps, to be the very worst month yet experi- 
enced. 

The great question is, what to do with all the 
childrea, Shall we take them all? Our hearts 
say “ Yes,’’ but we cannot stop all of our other 
work. We must go as God leads, and trust 
Him. 

Terrible sickness and suffering will follow — 
is already following — the wake of the famine. 
At one relief campthe cholera broke out, and 
some three handred were swept away during 
the first day. The European commissioner and 
other Europeans in that district, in caring for 
the people and the work, were attacked with 
cholera and died at once. Smali-pox is raging 
tearfully in some of the districts where people 
are poorly fed. If rain fails, relief will come. 
It the rains fail again, the sad times have hard- 
ly begun. 

The plague is checked, and will no doubt soon 
disappear. It has been a terrible fight between 
the Government and this disease. The plague- 
stricken people fled in every direction, and for 
weeks trains were watched and passengers in- 
spected, and every man who came from a plague 
district was watched for a time. Plague hos- 
pitals were erected outside of every city, and a 
persistent effort made to keep the sickness from 
spreading. The Government has succeeded. 


We have lately seen a large temperance meeting 
with our viceroy and commander-in-chief mak- 
ing enthusiastic speeches in favor of temper- 
ance in the army. This indicates progress, for 
only a short timeago our efforts for the army 
were ridiculed. Now about 22,000 men in the 
army in India are enrolled on the temperance 
list. One thing all officers admit — that the 
percentage of temperance men brought up for 
misdemeanor is very low compared with others. 

A few years ago very little coal was produced 
in India, and this was thought to be a great 
drawback to progress. Coal is found now in 
India. Last year the amount placed on the 
market was nearly 4,000,000 tons, and this is 
rapidly increasing. 

The petroleum fields in Assam are also yield- 
ing more and more oll, which is being put on 
the market to compete with American oil. 
American oil is now sold in every market village 
in India. 

In New England I was often asked about In- 
dian railways. There are now about 25,000 miles 


of railway running in India. The total number 
of passeagers who bought tickets on these roads 
during 1896 was 160817,000. The working ex- 
penses were 121,976, rupees, while the net 
earnings were 131 683,550 rupees. When we 
landed in India the entire open railway 
amounted to about 220 miles only. 





Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham. 


Wilbraham never looked more beautiful than 
daring Commencement week. Weather, scenery 
and school conspired to make it a very joyous 
week to students and visitors. 

The committee from the Conferences com- 
menced their work Monday morning. Uom- 
mencement began with the contest for the 
Upham declamation prize on Friday, June 18. 
Sunday morning Rev. Geo. E. 
preached to the senior class, and Rev. ‘Crandall 
J. North, D. D., in the evening gave the annual 
sermon to the alumni. On Monday and Tues- 
day the work of the year was examined by the 
committee. We were yr at the readiness 
and thoroughness of the students. The work 
done here was excellent, showing zeal and man- 
ifesting Fed credit to both teachers and stu- 
dents. The work was so generally excellent we 
will not specialize, The work in the art room 
was good, the students here drawing from nat- 
ure and objects in the studio. 

The class day exercises were of a very high or- 
der. Nothing was said or done to offend the 
taste of any. The papers were well written and 
well read. The prize contest of the juniors was 
very good. It was difficult to tell which was 
truly the best, all were so excellent. The ora- 
tions of the pooh nes were thoughtful and deliv- 
ered with enthusiasm. These were bright and 
carried the interest of the people to the end. 

The buildings are in most excellent order — 
very neat, showing that care —— 
keep them in the best shape. The ding- 
house is looking well. oe i ne department 
is under the tof Mr. Rassell and his 
estimable wife. The health and the inner man 
of the students are under the care of these most 
capable stewards. 

The students, as has been ever the character of 


A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 
T nave spent Tay ee Fe years in the treatment of 











Catarrh, and cures than 
cialist in the medicine. Aa} want oom 
retire from active life, I will, from this time on, send 
the means of treatment and cure as used 
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the school, were most courteous to the visitors 
leaving on the mind pleasant remembrances 0 
this week at old Wesleyan. 
We are giad to record another answer to 
guage. For years there has been great need of 
gymnasium. Through the generosity of the 
mith family of Springfield a most beautiful 
building has been erected on the campus. The 
building and furnishings cost $45,000. No 
school has such a building and few colleges can 
equal this gymnasium. It has everything that 
is needed to develop the body. The vor" 
are required to spend a part of each da: 
— exercises. A regular physician will be 
n attendance to direct the work of the stu- 
dents. The building has bath-rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen, and is lighted throughout by 
electricity. Nothing is wanting to make it one 
of the best-equipped gymnasiums {n the coun- 


tr. 
The committee heartily indorses the work of 
the principal and his fine corps of teachers. 
They are doing excellent work. e recommend 
this school to our people who are seeking the 
development of the mental and physical man in 
their children. We were pleased with all we 
saw,and gladly commend this old and best of 
our schools. 
Gro. H. CLARKE, Chairman. 
W. F. LAWFORD, Secretary. 
F. HB. KNIGHT. 
J. W. MAYNARD. 





Tilton Seminary. 

The committee of Conference visitors take 
pleasure in congratulating this institution on 
ite successful completion of another school year. 
In the face of the distressing financial condi- 
tions so generally prevalent the total attend- 
coe for the year just closed has been twenty- 

bree in advance of that of the year before. 
on of twenty-six are uated this year — an 
increase of twelve over last year’s class. Hight 
are fitted for co as _— foura year ago. 

The committee ire to speak with positive 
commendation of the discipline of the school. 
The management is alert, skillful, vigorous; the 
moral influence strong and wholesome; the re- 
ligious tone, high. 

n to th be aged _ the class-rooms the 
commi can ith particular satisfac- 
tion of the oki with which the following 

branches are rove viz., Greek, English litera- 
ture, om | T.- by, and the coderh lan- 
guages. to be considered fortu- 
nate in securiog at wh in the Emerson sys- 
tem of physical culture and elocution. Much 
was found in each class that was worthy of com- 
mendation. We would simply suggest that the 
skill of the teacher be always accompanied by 
firmness in discipline and be touched with en- 
thusiasm. 

Tilton po like coping of life, has 
constant needs. Chief of these is 
the need 7 A endowment. Our Conference 
seminaries are now engaged in a desperate strug- 
gle of competition with schools that are sup- 

by taxation. The city high schools are 
erecting their splendid buildings, and, equipped 
with everything that money can buy, are en- 
larging their courses of study to incluge a eee 
ot the college curriculum. Thus the high school 
threatens not only to rival, but actually to sup- 


endow: t can save the Sem » 
with all t 1 varied advantages it 
= — vache y —_ high school. 

building is soon to ha 


light t of its It is hoped that | this win 
ares ° own. w 

fall. The promise of a resident 

oules her encouragement for another 

year. + hyn sure that these superior advan- 
tages will insure even more satisfactory work. 


Rev. and Mrs. T. E. CRAMER. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. N. TtTon. 
Rev. A. L. SMrrH and Miss L. A. Smira. 





Kent’s Hill Seminary. 

Although it had rained almost every day for 
six weeks, the clouds lifted and the sun shone 
forth for a few days, at times very modestly, 
apparently to accommodate students, friends 
and all others interested in old Kent’s Hill. On 
Commencement day, however, in full compensa- 
tion for favors received, the clouds poured out 
their abundance rf all day. The rainy 
weeks bad served a g: purpose. The campus, 
with its closely mown and beds of shrab- 
gave a pleasant welcome 

6. 


Sriend 
The examinations, which exhibited the usual 
proficiency tn the students and earnest work on 
the part of the teachers, were concluded on 
Monday. The baccalaureate was preached 
on Sunday yw gy ing class by Dr. Gal- 
Dr. A. — F aged @ spiritual and 
al discourse before the religious societies 

in ————— On > Seer evening occurred 
the annual prize declamations. The declama- 
tions wereoft a high order,and the speakers 
showed the excellence of the a which 

they had received from the teach 
Mies A. Jennie Palmer. At the ast chapel on 
morning, after addresses by several of 
the trustees, Mr. I. : Henry Wight, for the senior 
ted to the institution a finely- 
executed crayon of Dr. Stephen Allen. r. 





ts. 
evening an elocution and ——— 
culture recital wa« given. Classes in light gym- 

which had been under the training of 

Prot. Newton and Miss Morton, gave a most de- 
light exhibition. The elocutionary part of 

he entertainment, under the training and di- 

rection of Mrs. Gallagher, consisted of scenes 

from history and literature, mouvants, 
and ——- songs. 

The class day exercises on Wednesday morn- 
ing were attended eed. he ake audience and were 
particularly good students who had the 
several took great pains to dothe best 
sible, and their saccess was worthy of mentio oa 
In the a ions were given by 

four societies to the nae ree This ee 
a) feature of Commencement week, and has 
iven general satisfaction. This is the second 


that it bas been o ° 
The exhibition of the Art department was 
iven at the same time as the society fous. 
work done during the year in this 
ment has been of unusual merit. Miss ith 


Forrest, who has had charge of the art work, 
inspired her students with enthusiasm in a re: 


manner. tact 
pang Pe mw eager = annual aa 5 
the Conservatory of Music was an occasion o 
—¥ to all who attended it. Dr. and 
gh Fy the students for 
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there was a good number present. It was a 
did ‘exce feeling freely expressed that the class 
id exceptionally good work in the orations 
It was evident that it could not be 
ruthfully said that the “ former days were bet- 
ter than these days,’’ or that the students of 
twenty years previous were the only pooeens 
germs of bope sent forth into the worl The 
graduating class numbered 33, Bo AL nay all de- 
partments. One degree of A. B. and two of 
A. M. were conferred. 

The tables at the alumni dinner were filled. 
Dr. Ladd acted as toast-master. With pleasant 
remarks he introduced the president of the 
board of trustees, Hon. J. A. Locke, of Port- 
land, who after speaking warmly of the —_ 
regret at the retirement of President Gal 
and the prosperity of the institution, — 
nounced the election to the a of Prin- 
cipal A. F. Chase, Ph. D., o ksport, a well- 
known educator, a graduate and former teacher 
of Kent’e Hill, and peculiarly well prepared for 
the position. Dr. Gallagher, wren called upon 
to speak, referred to the cause of his resigna- 
tion,and maintained the importance of devo- 
tion’ to principle in these times. 

he reception at Blethen Hall in the evening 
was of unusual interest, and was varied to the 
= rise of all by several « hes. Miss Mary 

ls, of the class of ‘98, for the students, 
poem to Dr. and Mrs. Gallagher, in tender 
words, their love and esteem, and their sincere 
regret at their departure. Rev. J. B. Lapham 
spoke for the citizens, and Prof. H. E. Trefethen 
for the faculty. The course pursued by Dr. 
Gallagher, in resigning under the circum- 
stances, was most emphatically commended. 

On the whole, the Commencement was a 
pleasant and interesting occasion. The year 
has closed in prosperity. According to the 
statement of the treasurer, the usual income 
has met the current =<, and the financial 
outlook is most hopeful. This noble institution 
which has done so much for the church and the 
—_ in the past is worthy of success in the 

uture. 





“ Anointing” the Sick. 
N reading a Bible text it is important to con- 
sider its context as showing who uttered 
the words, to whom they were spoken, under 
what circumstances, and in what sense. Neg- 
lect of this precaution causes many a worry of 
mind even to a sincerely devout and trustful 
reader. A Texas physician wants light on a 
verse in the New Testament which has been a 
cause of doubt and trouble to many a careless or 
partially informed reader. He asks: “ Will you 
kindly dilate on James 5: 14, and explain what 
is meant by ‘anointing with ofl ?’ If it isa 
command, why is it not observed by all Chris- 
tians ?”’ 

It is to be borne in mind that James, in his 
letter to Christian Jews, is emphasizing the im- 
portance of work, or action in the line of right 
doing, as the duty of every one who claims to 
have faith. “‘ Faith apart from works is barren,” 
he says. If you say you have faith, prove it by 
doing something that needs doing; otherwise 
your expressions of faith are mere talk. Then 
James proceeds to illustrate his thought by its 
practical application to emergencies. “ is any 
among you suffering ? let him pray.” Do not 
feel that you must just set your teeth and bear 
it. Go to God with such a prayer as the old 
divine offered when he cried out in his pain, 
“ Lord, either lighten my burden or strengthen 
my back.” “Is any cheerful? let him sing 
praise.”” Out with your joy, so that others may 
share it or be cheered through its appearance. 
“Ts any among you sick ? let bim call for the 
elders of the church; and let them pray over 
him, anoipting him [or,as the margin has it, 
“ baving anointed him ”] with oil in the name 
of the Lord: and the prayer of faith [following 
this treatment] shall save him that is sick, and 








the Lord shall raise him ap.” The evident idea 
of this is: “ Don’t rely on prayer and faith apart 
from medicine for a sick man. Treat his ail- 
ments properly, and then pray and trust in con- 
junction with such wise treatment.” In hot and 
dry climates, in lands like Palestine, oil is the 
chief remedy employed. Its use properly stands 
for medical treatment generally. The writer of 
this note once asked an intelligent Syrian, “Ifa 
person is sick, what would you say should be 
done to him?” “Oil him,” was the prompt 
reply. The term “anointing him” has led 
many to suppose that the oil was used as a sac- 
ramental sign, its virtue lying in ite symbolism; 
but this mistake comes from the English word; 
the Greek gives no hint of it. The word here 
rendered “ anointing ’’ is aleipsantes, trom the 
verb aleiphein, “to oil the skin, as was done 
after bathing.”’ It is the word used by our Lord 
when He said ( Matt. 6: 17), “* When thou fastest, 
anoint thy head and wash thy face.” It refers 
again to the application of the olntment to the 
feet of Jesus by the woman who was a sinner, 
and by Mary of Bethany (Luke 7: 38, 46; John 
11: 2; 12:3). Once more, it is employed of the 
purposed application of oi! to the body of Jesus 
after His burial (Mark 16:1). In fact, it appears 
some nine times inthe New Testament ; never 
once in a case of obvious consecration or of sac- 
a dedication, such as where Jesus — 
hat God “ anointed ” Him to preach the gos 

‘Lake 4: 18), or as where the Apostie says thet 
God bath “anointed us.” In every such in- 
stance in the New Testament the Greek word is 
khrio — the word which, in the Septuagint, is 
employed at least fifty-eight times out o sixty- 
five (counting as one its several uses in a single 
verse) as the equivalent of the Hebrew word 
mashakh, “to anoint ’’ — in a sacred sense. This 
latter word khrio is, indeed, used in a modified 
form, epikhrio, meaning “to smear,” for the 
application of ol! by our Lord himself to the 
= of the blind man, as if to show that any act 
of Christ’s bad a semi-sacramental character; 
but never is the word which James employs so 
used in the New Testament as to separate it 
from ite common use as a curative or as an emol- 
lient. Therefore there is nothing in this pas- 

sage to justify the often-made claim that James 
would have the healing of the body to depend 
on faith apart from the work of wise medical 
treatment. As was the duty of Ohristians in 
the days of the New Testament, so is the duty 
of all Christians today.— Sunday School Times. 





An Instructive Experience. 
EV.8. E. QUIMBY, of Salem Depot, N. H., 
sends the following item of experience, 
saying: “‘ The enclosed bit of experience I have 
copied from a letter recently received. It oc- 
curred to me that the lesson it contains might 
be helpful to a large circle of readers.” 


* From the 18th of last August up to the 10th 
of April I could safely compare my experience 
to ey ey water that was constantly flowing 

ut ali at once this changed, and a 
ud as black as ink settled down over me. For 
many days it continued. | could not under- 
stand it. { was sure that I had not gone back 
in any way in anything. I said to myself, ‘1 
will hold on to God’s hand whether I walk in 

the light or in the dark.’ | did keep holdin, 
just thesame. it wasa fearful fight. The devil 
me for all he was worth, bat I continued 

hold on. 

* But the victory was so sweet. God did at last 
bear my prayers; this was the answer — the sure 
conviction that | was reading Dr. Steele’s, Dr. 
Carradine’s, and Dr. Gordon’s books more than 
my Bible, and that I was trusting in -- 

(a departing pastor), the ———- church, and the 
Christian Crusaders, more than my God. This 
a tg gee — preseed upon me: ‘ lam a jealous 
God. An u to be constantly resting on 
Me.’ win this answer came the ability thus to 
rest, and my experience can now better be com- 

toa wide, deep, flowing river that is con- 
stantly rising and lifting up the old rubbish in 
the bays and inlets and floating the debris off 
down river.” 








A HELPLESS FARMER, 





William Stimpson Stricken with Paralysis of His 
Lower Limbs -- Caused by Overwork. 





From the New Era, Greensburg, Ind. 


Many of our readers may remember an item 
in this paper a year ago last fall which stated 
that Mr. William Stimpson, a well-to-do farmer, 
living near Rugby, Ind., had been stricken with 
paralysis of the lower limbs, and his recovery 
was doubtful. 

The case which was an unusually severe and 
complicated one has at last been entirely cured, 
to the utmost surprise and joy of Mr. Stimpson 
and his family. 

Mr. Stimpson was pleased to relate to a report- 
er the particulars regarding his case, and his 
subsequent recovery. 

“ A year ago last fall,” began Mr. Stimpson, 
“ I did a large amount of work. My hired help 
left me in the middle of corn cutting and | fin- 
ished the fall work myself, doing an unusually 
large amount of work. I put up several hundred 
shocks of fodder, and also husked all my corn. 
To accomplish this I bad to work early and late. 

“ About the first of December, as | was get- 
ting my fall work about done, I suffered —) stroke 
of paralysis, which the physician said was 
brought on bby excesal ve labor. My fete = 
was entirely helpless and my righ’ 
fast becoming so. My physician became me uneasy, 
and after attending upon me fora 
he brought me a box of Dr. Williams’ °Pink 
Pills for Pale People, saying that he believed 

would do me more than en | 
as AN he knew of, as he 
great success In a case very similar to mine 
where all other remedies had case in 
question poy dy Oy of Peterevilie. 

“ About the aes ring t the second 
box of these pills change was noticed, 
paw taken two more boxes we dis- 
covered that I was actually well. You 
can probably imagine what a and feeling 





of gladness this wae to me, after being confined 
to my bed for nearly two months. Well, 1 kept 
on taking the pilis according to directions, un- 
til I had consumed nine boxes of them, which 
completely cured me. 

“Tam sound and well today, with nota sign 

of the returning affliction and can affirm that 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People did me 
a wonderful good and probably saved me from 
the grave.”’ 

To allay all doubt as to the truth of this 
statement, Mr. ree made out the following 
sworn affidavit 

Ruasy, Inp., Feb. 2, 1897. 
This is to certify that I do hereby swear that 
the foregoing statement is absolutely true. 
WILLIAM STIMPsON. 
CounTY OF BARTHOLOMEW |} 
STATE OF INDIANA. tee 

Sworn to and subscribed before me,a Justice 
of the Peace, in and for said county in said 
State. ABNER NORMAN, 

Justice of the Peace, 

he New Era was also informed that Mrs. 
Charles Williams, of the same neigberhood, had 

in cured of rheumatism, and Henry Johnson, 
of Hartsville, who was troubled with neuralgia, 
wae also cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. It 
seems that this remedy is in great demand in 
that neighborhood. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed form, all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are 
also a specific for troubles peculiar to females, 
such as sup —s irregularities and ali 
forms of wea In men they effect a radi- 


cal cure in all cases arising from mental worry, 
overwork or excesses of whatever nature. Pink 
Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 
60 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be 
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The Family. 


THE SILENT MARCH. 


When the march begins in the morning 
And the heart and the foot are light, 
When the flags are all a-flutter 
And the world is gay and bright, 
When the bugles lead the columa 
And the drums are proud in the van, 
It’s shoulder to shoulder, forward, march! 
Ab! let him lag who can! 


For it’s easy to march to music 
With your comrades al! in line, 

And you don’t get tired, you feel inspired, 
And life is a draught divine. 


When the march drags on at evening 
And the color-bearer’s gone, 
When the merry strains are silent 
That piped so brave in the dawn, 
When you miss the dear old fellows 
W ho started out with you, 
When it’s stubborn and sturdy, forward, march! 
Though the ragged lines are few, — 


Then it’s hard to march in silence, 
And the road bas lonesome grown, 
And life is a bitter cup to drink; 
But the soldier must not moan. 


And this is the task before us, 
A task we may never shirk, 
In the gay time and the sorrowful time 
We must march and do our work. 
We must march when the music cheers as, 
March when the strains are dumb, 
Plucky and valiant, forward, march! 
And smile, whatever may come. 


For, whether life’s hard or easy, 
The strong man keeps the pace, 
For the desolate march and the silent 
The strong sou! finds the grace. 


— MARGARET E. SANGSTER, in Interior. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Be thy duty high as angel’s flight, 
Falfill it, and a higher will arise 

Kven from its ashes. Duty is infinite, 
Receding as the skies. 

Were it not wisdom, then, to close our eyes 
On duties crowding only to appall ? 

No; duty is our ladder to the skies; 
And, climbing not, we fall. 


— Robert Leighton. 
The great fact is that life is a service; the 


only question is: Whom will we serve ? — 
Faber. 


Saffer, if you must; do not quarrel with 
the dear Lord’s appointments for you. Only 
try, if you are to suffer, to do it splendidly. 
That’s the only way to take up a pleasure 
or a pain. — Phillips Brooks, 


If we look down, then our shoulders 
stoop. If our thoughts look down, our 
character bends. It is only when we hold 
our heads up that the body becomes erect. 
It is only when our thoaghts go up that our 
life becomes erect. — Alexander McKenzie, 
D. D. 


When God hides from us so much that 
we would fain know, let us believe that the 
same love conceals, as at other times re- 
veals, and that shadow and sun are accom- 

lishing our growth in grace and in the 
Snows ge and love of God. — Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. 


The thing that is all the while surprising 
us is the collapse of fair characters: the 
good man, the trusted man, the honorable 
man,in an hour stands out a perjurer, a 
thief, a liar; but in every case it will be 
found first that he had no tap-root of char- 
acter, and then that he was moved by a 
double purpose. On such a foundation no 
man can long stand. Some wind of chance 
or blow of circumstance assails him, some 
thread of suspicion trails behind him, some 
crisis closes in upon him, and he passes to 
the ever-sitting judgment that uncovers 
and separates him into his two selvés. 
Character and conduct must rest on one 
and the same foundation, and they must be 
of one piece. — Rev. T. T. Munger, D. D. 


Good- by to pain and care! 
Mine ease today: 
Here where these sunny waters break, 
And ripples this keen breeze, I shake 
All burdens from the heart, all weary thoughts 
away. 


I take 


I draw a freer breath — I seem 
Like all I see — 
Waves in the sun — the white-winged gleam 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam,— 
And far-off sails which filt before the south- 
wind free. 
— Whittier. 


It has been well said that till Christ came 
humanity lived in a hemisphere of our 
moral world. They knew only half the 
springs of all that we feel excellent. Be- 
fore Christ the best men admired the 
beauty of womanly character quite as little 
as the worst men did. The Greek whose 
death will always be remembered beside 
that of Christ, spoke in his last hour con- 
temptuously of bis sorrowing wife, and his 
disciple framed an ideal world in which no 
mother should know her own child. Obris- 
tianity glorified the mother. It exalted the 
mother’s love aa the focus of all that makes 
up womanhood. — British Weekly. 


Are vou in sorrow? Prayer can make 
your affiction sweet and strengthening. 
Are you ta glidness? Prayer can add to 
your joy a celestial perfume. Are youin 
extreme danger, whether from outward or 
inward enemies ? Prayer can set at your 
right hand an angel whose touch “ could 


shatter a millstone into smaller dust than 
the flour it grinds,” and whose glance could 
lay anarmy low. When St. Felix of Nola 
was hotly pursued by murderers, he took 
refuge in a cave, and instantly, over the 
rift of it, the spiders wove their webs, and, 
seeing this, the murderers passed by. Then 
said the saint, ‘‘ Where God is not, a wall is 
but a spider’s web ; where God is, a spider's 
web is as a wall.’’ What will prayer do for 
you? I answer, All that God can do for 
a When He bids us pray it is as though 

e said to us, ‘‘ Ask what I shall give 
thee.”’ — Canon Farrar. 


You remember the scene in Shakes- 
peare’s ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice” when the 
suitors for Portia’s hand choose between 
the caskets—the golden, the silver, the 
leaden. The value is not in the casket, it 
is in the portrait of Portia that lies within, 
and he who finds the portrait wins the liv- 
ing bride. The value of our Bible is not in 
its words and phrases — these are the mere 
caskets; it isin the Christ whose portrait 
is contained in the whole Book, from the 
opening scene in the Garden to the closing 
scene at the Jadgment. And he best uses 
the Bible who knows how to open this cas- 
ket, to look beneath its words and phrases. 
to see the Christ whose image is enshrined 
there, and then to look up and see the 
living Christ at his side and take him asa 
Friend anda Bridegroom because he has 
found this divine image in the Book. — 
Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


In a peculiar manner the Christian may 
be fortified for what he is called upon to 
endure. The consciousness of reserve 
power is in itself a source of confidence and 
strength. Sailors do not fear the storm 
very much so long as their vessel is stanch 


.| and there are strong anchors and reliable 


cables on board; so the Christian enters 
apon the duties and responsibilities of a 
new day with confidence because he knows 
where there are unfailing resources upon 
which he candraw. God’s promise of daily 
strength is like a sure anchor, that holds 
even in the most terrific tempests of life. 
That anchor never fails; that cable never 
parts. The Christian must not expect ex- 
emption from the cares, burdens and disap- 
pointments of this life. They will come, 
and may come like an avalanche. ‘* Many,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘‘ are the afflictions of 
the righteous, but the Lord delivereth him 
out of them all.” And the way of deliver- 
ance is frequently through the acceptance 
of the strength that He gives to meet the 
daily need. In view of these things the 
child of God should take courage, and bear 
with patience whatsoever burden may be 
B upon his shoulders. Bear the bur- 

en just for today, and let the strength that 
God imparts help you to bearit. Deliver- 
ance may come tomorrow. Be patient and 
be hopeful. — Christian Advocate. 


MINISTERIAL DILETTANTEISM. 
I. 
Mrs. Charlotte F. Wilder. 


HE lives in a large Western city, my 
friend, Mrs. Payne. ‘She is an invalid 
over eighty years old, and as she sits in her 
beautiful room among the vines and blos- 
soming plants she looks out upon the world 
measuriug life by loss instead of gain. 
* Not by the wine drank, but the wine poured 
forth; 
For love's strength standeth in love’s sacri- 
fice, 
And whoso suffers most has most to give.” 


lhad been reading to my friend the last 
known words of Paul — the dying counsel 
of the brave hero to his dearly-beloved 
Timovhy, pastor of the church at Ephesus. 
Paul’s mind runs back over the twenty 
years he had known and loved Timothy — 
ever since the lad was converted at Lystra 
— and as he thinks of the beautiful life of 
the young man, he thanks God “ that with- 
out ceasing I have remembrance of thee in 
my prayers night and day.”’ 

When I laid the Bible on the table my 
friend looked up wistfully as she said: “I 
wish I could talk to preachers as Paul 
talked.” 

“You have known so many,” I said, as 
she sat in silence after speaking. 

* Yes; Knoch George used to come to my 
father’s house when I was a child,’ she 
said, with a far-away look in her eyes, “‘ and 
his simple, forceful utterances made an im- 
pression which has never faded out. And 
I have heard Bishop Morris preach, and 
Bisbops Janes and Simpson and Baker, be- 
side many of the Bishops living today; and 
I heard Father Taylor in Boston, and Peter 
Oartwright was often at our home in 
Springfield, [ll., ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty years ago;” and the mind of my 
friend followed her words back into the 
past.for half a century, and she again re- 
lapsed into silence. 

Presently she came back to the present, 
and handing me a letter which had come 
that morning said: ‘“‘ Read this from a pio- 
neer preacher in Colorado. It moved me al- 
most as much as Paul's letter to Timo- 
thy.” 





After 1 had read the letter she quoted 
snatches of it; ‘ ‘My liorary is not very 


large, but beside the books.I daily use I 
have Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin. I have 
more time to study people than to study 
books. I have but three or four 
active members in some of the churches on 
my circuit. I rode, on horseback, last year, 
over five thousand miles. Bat I 
have grown spiritually. Christ is always 
near as my Helper as wellas my Redeem- 
er. . I love my people. They love 
me, but I want to see souls coming to 
Christ. Not over tifty all last year. Just 
think — only one soul each week! I should 
be discouraged if it were not for my pre- 
siding elder and the fact that this is such a 
rough, hard circuit. If I gave it up, there 
is nobody who would take it.’ ” 

There were tears in Mrs. Payne’s eyes as 
she went on: “ Thedear boy! I knew him 
when he was in college. Then he was full 
of doubts, and Christ was afar off. Yes, he 
has ‘grown spiritually.’ ‘ Discouraged’ 
because only fifty souls found Christ, this 
his first year in the ministry! ‘ Rode five 
thousand miles on horseback.’ Why, our 
pastor down at St. James is all worn out 
if he rides out here in the electric and 
makes half a dozen calls. And with a thou- 
sand members to help him there have been 
only fifteen conversions the past year! But 
he is rejoiced over his big congregations, 
the fine organist, the ‘ splendid’ singing, 
and big missionary collections. And, poor 
fellow! how he digs at his sermons. He 
weaves together the best thoughts of all 
the divines and philosophers and poets and 
novelists. He gets the latest book out, and 
we are sure of something new every Sun- 
day; ’’ and my friend leaned her head back 
on her chair- pillow and sighed. 

* There’s the preacher at Glenville — you 
know we went to that little church three 
years — he goes to the other extreme. He 
never had a new thought all the three 
years we heard him preach, and his old 
truths never once came with the smell of 
heaven on them.” 

I looked at my friend in astonishment. 
I had known her many years, and this 
was the first time I had heard her criticise 
either pulpit or pew. 

“Too much crowing and peeping,” she 
said, daringly, as she looked out the win- 
dow at a young rooster on the top of a 
picket trying to balance himself and crow 
at the same time, and up to her canary 
which had been bought fora fine singer and 
never went beyond a monotonous “ peep! 
peep! ” “ It’s too much and too little. It’s 
like Byron’s Jack Bunting — ‘ He knew not 
what to say and so he swore.’ ” 

I opened my eyes in surprise. 

* You need not look at me that way,” and 
she smiled across the table. “ This letter 
from the frontier has stirred me, as I told 
you, to my soul’s depths. Why does not 
the church rise in rebellion and make Tim- 
othys out of their preachers ? Look at that 
minister at Glenville. If his support de- 
pended upon the thought and devotion he 
puts into his work, he’d starve in a month.” 

“The church has risen in rebellion, I 
should think,” I answered, as I picked up a 
paper I had been reading earlier in the day 
and read an account in one church of three 
hundred pulpits empty and twice that num- 
ber of ministers ‘‘ candidating’”’ for a place, 
and in another denomination two hundred 
and fifty ministers seeking work. 

* Tt’s all sad and it’s all wrong. I often 
think of what Peter Cartwright used to say. 
You know how he and his compeers had to 
camp out at night without fire or food for 
man or beast. They had no library but 
Bible, hymu-book and Discipline; no col- 
lege education; no leisure for study only as 
they rode through the lonely woods; but 
they filled all this country with the Gospel 
of Christ, and like Paul went back over their 
work and strengthened the churches. There 
was a divine unction which attended the 
preaching of God’s Word, and thousands 
turned right about face and lived new lives 
in Christ Jesus. Cartwright lived to see the 
work of the modern preacher, and you re- 
member how he exclaimed: ‘ When I think 
of the pioneers and of the work they ac- 
complished in establishing and strengthen- 
ing churches, and of the disadvantages and 
difficulties of the workers, and then look at 
the human advantages enjoyed by their 
successors, it is confoundingly miraculous 
to me that our modern preachers cannot 
preach better and do more good.’ ” 

I again looked at my friend in surprise. 
Had she turned pessimist? If she were a 
college girl I should have thought that she 
was a student in political economy under a 
professor who reveled in Henry George 
and Malthus, who had raked out Adam 
Smith and brought David Ricardo into the 
present century. I looked my surprise at 
the train of thought she had taken as I said; 
. ” Takuug Peter Oartwright’s statement as a 








fact, what’s the trouble? What’s the rem- 
edy?” 

“ The fault is with the minister and his 
wife, and the remedy is there, too. There’s 
too much ministerial dilettanteism,” said 
Mrs. Payne, tersely. 

I caught my breath and remained silent. 

Manhattan, Kansas. 


JULY. 


Some flowers have withered, and some joys 
have died. 

The garden reeks with an East Indian scent, 

From beds where gillyflowers stand weak and 


spent; 
The ss = heat pales the skies from side to 
side; 


’ 
At noonday all the living creatures hide; 
Bat in still lakes and rivers, cool, content, 
Like starry blooms on a new firmament, 
W hite lilies float, and regally abide. 
io vain the cruel skies their hot rays shed, 
The lily does not feel their brazen glare; 
In vain the pallid clouds refuse to share 
Their dues; the lily feels no thirst, no dread, 
Unharmed she lifts her qgueenly face and head, 
She drinks of living waters and keeps fair. 


— H. H. 


AS TO ONE’S AGE. 


HERE are people who make the age ques- 
tion at once a bugbear and a religion, 
strangely confusing the terms veracity and 
truthfulness, while they stand with a menacing 
manner above the one who falters before pro- 
nouncing the number of the years, months, and 
days of her life. 

Frankness with reference to age is not ulways 
a proof of truthfulness of nature, but is very 
often the effect of fear, and again of a certain 
bravado that would say, “ I am not the one to 
be so foolish as to conceal my years, whatever 
others may do.”’ 

There are women who at middle age have 
their mental and spiritual renewals, and then 
the physical organization responds so entirely 
that a new body seems to have been given to fit 
the inward renovation. The censorship of the 
birth record is in many homes a bar to purpose 
and an effectual represser of ardor. One who 
has a sensitive nature does not dere to follow 
the suggestions of her own spirit, sometimes, 
when a sister may suddenly arrest her course by 
the question, “Do you know how old you 
are ? ” 

A dear, delightful, persistently youthful 
woman, whose trials had been many, but whose 
soul in its nobility and power and sweetness had 
held the essential life apart from the forces of 
loss and defeat, was hurt by the remark of an 
unappreciative neighbor, meant to show her 
that her personality must deny before the world 
a possible fact of a deep experience of suffering. 
There are women who have been through flery 
trials, and coming out of them with the glory 
of the transmutatior process shining in their 
faces, have been so misunderstood and so treated 
that for the sake of their reputation with refer- 
ence to a lost loved one they have felt that the 
preservation of even life was almost a disgrace. 
“She cannot have felt deeply, for she cer- 
tainly could not look as she does if she had,” is 
the decision. 

The hard, matter-of-fact, record-studying 
woman uses often bratal methods, all in the 
name of truth, of course (as she makes herself 
think), to bring the woman who allows her 
birthdays to pass without a celebration, and 
who prefers not to give family dates to the 
public, to the duty of revealing her age. Very 
kindly persons have been known t2 use the 
questionable means of a birthday album to 
secure their end. 

Of course the fact mast be recognized that 
there are silly women who have an unworthy 
desire to seem younger than they are; but such 
can be easily distinguished from the really 
youtkful one whose spirit is renewed from per- 
ennial springs that continually freshen purpose 
and vitalize soul and body. The world can 
never get at her secret, and it should learn that 
numbering her years does not affect it.— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Our Dependence on Bodily Conditions. 


E are affected more than we dream of by 
the very state of the atmosphere. The 
great Dr. Alexander was once asked “if he had 
the full assurance of faith.” He replied, “ Yes, 
except when the wind is in the east.” When 
Elijah lay down under the juniper tree, and 
wished that be might die, he was suffering from 
physical prostration, and God had prepared 
food for him, and the angel said, “Come and 
eat.”” You will mark the tenderness. He did 
not say, “Can this be Elijah?" No. This was 
not the time to preach to him, this was the time 
to care for him physically. ‘‘Come and eat, for 
the journey is too great for thee.”” What com- 
fort there is in that sentence, “ The journey is 
too great for thee.” It gives us such an ideai 
view of God. We feel that He sees the journey 
that is before us, as well as the way we have 
come, and wants us to be prepared physically 
for it. Oh, what it would be to many who read 
these words if they only believed that God 
cared whether the journey was great or not! I 
am compelled to believe that so many never 
realize that God cares whether they are tired or 
not. Would it not make a difference if we be- 
lieved He cared for us? Well, He does, and He 
would have us rest always in His love. — MaR- 
GARET BorroMg, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE AT TORONTO, 1897. 
Christ the Theme. 


Meta E. B. Thorne. 


From where the Atlantic brings sweetly the 
chime 
Ot morning bells over its soft-lapsing wave, 
From the far Western sea where at evening time 
The lingering sunbeams their bright tresses 
lave, 
From warm sunny Southland of blossom and 
song, 
From forest-robed mountain upreared to the 
sky, 
From wide-spreading prairies the multitades 
throng, 
And verdurous valleys where cool rivers lie, — 
To thee, O fair city, Ontario’s pride, 
Whose murmuring wavelets sing low at thy 
feet, 
O’er mountain and river and sea dark and wide, 
We come at thy call to thy welcome retreat! 


We Leaguers are gathering, a host glad and 
strong, 
Our hands they are many, our hearts are as 
one; 
For One is the theme of our thought and our 
song, 
Through Him and for Him shall our victories 
be won. 
We'll tell of His love for our perishing race 
That brought Him with hope for our gloom 
and despair; 
With tender compassion and pardoning grace 
Assuming our woe that His bliss we may 
share. 


Still, still He is with us, e’en now as of old; 
in highway and byway, in alley and street, 
He walks ’mong His people to guide and 
uphold, 
Trough often they pass Him on swift, careless 
feet. 


Our gracious Redeemer, Thou only shalt be 
The keynote to which our life’s music is 
strung; 
Thus thought, word and deed shall in rich 
barmony 
In glad swelling anthem to Thy praise be 
sung! 
Libertyville, Ill. 





“FOR THY NAME’S SAKE.” 
Bertha Gerneaux Davis. 


E came across it several years ago at 
the Congressional Library, a small, 
thin book — “ For Thy Name’s Sake and 
Other Poems,” by Millie Colcord, whose 
sweet, childlike face forms the frontispiece. 
She tells in the opening poem how one 
day her “ first glad thought ” came to her, 
how she held it caressingly in her hand un- 
til another and another came to “ bear it 
company.’ Then looking forward to the 
appearance in more substantial form of her 
young fancies, she says, — 
“* When the little book is borne to Him 
Who thoughts can make, 
This and this only shal! His eyes first see — 
‘ For Thy Name’s Sake.’ ” 


We glanced through the verses — child- 
like many of them, but sweet and pure as 
with the fragrance of summer fields and 
woods, and breathing of a young soul’s 
reachings toward the One who is altogether 
lovely. 

We read the tenderly written sketch of 
her life, and learned that the little singer 
passed to Him “‘ who thoughts can make ” 
when ber years numbered only eighteen, 
and before the book so lovingly dedicated 
was ready for her eyes to see. We handied 
it with reverent fingers, and in the months 
that have passed since then, the little poet 
whose name we had never heard before, 
has been to us a very sweet reality. 

We speak of her every now and then 
when there comes to us the brain-child of 
some older writer, breathing doubts and 
perplexities, or making the better things 
of this life and the life that is to be seem a 
little farther from us than before. We look 
again in fancy on those pure, serious eyes, 
and we wish, oh! how we wish, that more 
books were written for the sake of “‘ Him 
who thoughts can make.” 


Washington, D. C. 





WOMEN WHO EARN THEIR BREAD. 


HE Census Bureau has been making a com- 
prehensive inquiry as to the occupations 

'n which women find a means of livelihood and 
usefulness. The inquiry included the compar- 
ative work and wages of men, women and 
children. in showing the conjugal condition of 
the women employees of the manafacturing es- 
tablishments of New Hampshire some curious 
facte are elicited. Nearly one-fourth of the 
working-women of that State are married. 
This is an unusually large proportion. New 
York married women who work form only one- 
sixteenth of the whole. No other State, New 
England or otherwise, makes such a showing. 
Why so many New Hampshire husbands should 
require the aid of their wives in supporting the 


family is not explained. Take the whole coun- 
try,and over 13 per cent. of the women em- 
ployees are married. 

Nearly 950 establishments were covered by the 
Government investigations. In ten years the 
male employees over eighteen years of age have 
increased 63 per cent. and females 66 per cent., 
while of those under eighteen years the males 
have increased 80 per cent. and the females 89 
per cent. The figures show that women, to some 
extent, are entering {nto places at the expense of 
the men. The gain {is shown in al! classes of 
occupations except domestic and personal serv- 
ice, where the proportion of women dropped 
from 42 per cent. in 1870 to 38 per cent. in 1890, 
and the percentage of men so employed rose in 
the same period from 57 to61. Whereas 13 per 
cent. of the country’s children under fifteen 
years old were working In 1870 and 16 per cent. 
in 1880, only 8 per cent. had to neglect school on 
this account in 1890. As to earnings, there is a 
well-developed tendency to pay men well, sim- 
ply because they are men, even though women 
and children do the same work and are exactly 
as efficient. This is the fact in 76 per cent. of 
the cases of difference in pay. On the other 
hand, women get more pay than men doing the 
same work in 16 per cent. of the cases. But the 
difference in pay is wide. Men are overpaid 50 
per cent., while women are overpaid only 10 per 
cent. 

Women have a greater adaptability than men 
for the work in which they are employed, they 
are more reliable, more easily controlled, cheaper, 
more temperate, more easily procurable, neater, 
more rapid, more industrious, more careful, more 
polite, less liable tostrike and more rapid to learn. 
But machinery is gradually displacing them in 
many industries, as more automatic work is 
done by machines than formerly; often women 
who are better adapted and cheaper are unrell- 
able; their physical strength is inadequate for 
heavy work,and some industries largely em- 
ploying women are being forced out of bus- 
iness by the changes in fashion, notably the 
fancy plush box trade, which is being super- 
seded by celluloid boxes. — Boston Journal, 





The Household. 


SELECTED RECIPES. 


Steamed Cherry Pudding. — Steamed cherry 
pudding may be made by separating two eggs, 
and adding to the yolks a cup of milk; stir in one 
and a half cups of flour and a teaspoonful! of but- 
ter melted; beat thoroughly and add one round- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder. Stir in onecup 
of stoned cherries well floured, or a cup of seeded 
raisins, or the same of currants, or you may sub- 
stitute blackberries for currants; then stir in the 
well- beaten white of oneegg, turn into a greased 
mold and steam one and a half hours. — Mxrs. 
8. T. Rorer, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


To Dress Cold Salmon.— Put an ounce of but- 
ter into a saucepan, sift in while stirring it as 
much flour as it will take, then stir in a third of 
a pint of milk,a tablespoon of mushroom cat- 
sup, a tablespoon of anchovy sauce, and a little 
cayenne pepper; let the sauce boil up, then put 
in the salmon in small! pieces, having removed 
the skin and bones; keep hot for two or three 
minutes and then serve. — Exchange. 


Sardine Toast. — Place with some oil out of 
the box in a covered jar a dozen sardines. When 
well heated, lay on well-toasted slices of bread, 
shake cayenne pepper over them, and squeeze a 
few drops of lemon-juice over. Eat hot. — Ob- 
server. 

Frozen Coffee. — Add half a pound of ground 
Java coffee to two quarts of boiling water. Stir 
weil, cover and set on the side of the range to 
infuse. Stir occasionally for ten minutes and 
then set in a warm place and let settle. When 
settled pour the coffee through a fine strainer, 
carefully, so as not to take the dregs. Add 
enough cold water to make two quarts. Make 
very sweet and freeze. Serve in glasses. Part 
cream may be used with clear strong coffee, and 
a bit of vanilla bean put in and eteeped with the 
coffee adds to the flavor. — N. Y. Evangelist. 


Strawberry Gelatine. — Halt a box of gelatine 
is soaked in acupful of cold water for twenty 
minutes, then one and one-half cupfuls of sugar 
and two cupfuls of boiling water are added. 
The whole is stirred until the gelatine and sugar 
are quite dissolved. When lukewarm the juice 
of two small lemons and the grated rind of one 
are added. The mixtare is then set in a cold 
place, and when it commences to stiffen, the 
beaten whites of two eggs are whipped into it, 
only a small portion of it ata time being added 
until all is quite smooth. A half- pint of freshly- 
hulled strawberries are then added, and the gel- 
atine is turned into a mold, and set on the ice 
to barden. Sweetened cream is served with this 
delicate dessert. — Pittsburg Advocate. 


Cherries and Rice a la Conde. — This is usu- 
ally served as an entree. Wash a half pint of 
rice, put it in a sauce-pan with one and a half 
pints of milk; then boil, adding one ounce of 
butter, three ounces of sugar and a strip of 
lemon peel; cover, and cook until the rice is 
tender; add more milk if necessary. Remove 





Boys and Girls. 


FRECKLES AND RED FRECKLES. 


Marion B. Knight. 


“E ERE there, Freckles ! Go it fast, or 
Jimmy’ll get the ball.” 

“ Call a feller by his name, if yer want 
yer ball,” replied Patsy, defiantly. 

“O now, Patsy, don’t get mad! Freckles 
you have, and Freckles is your name while 
— good for you! That was a dandy run!” 

Rob Johnson liked to give orders better 
than to run after the ball. 

“Tt’s just no use,” muttered Patsy 
Mahoney to himself. “ Just as long as 
these brown patches stick on my face, 
they’ll call me ‘ Freckles,’ ’less I’m ever big 
enough to lick ’em and teach ’em better 
manners.”’ 

Poor Patsy! There certainly was not a 
place on his face as big as a pin’s head free 
from freckles. No Negro had ever be- 
moaned his black skin more than Patsy did 
his freckled face. After he entered the 
public school he was never allowed to for- 
get it, and he grew very sensitive about it. 
At first the big boys had only to call 
“ Freckles ” at him to get him to do their 
bidding. But as their demands grew greater 
and Patsy grew older, he resented more 
stoutly the hateful title. Still it was of no 
use. He was too small to compel them to 
stop, and Patsy’s days were more or less 
miserable till one day a new boy, Harold 
Eaton, came to school, just moved into the 
big old Warwick house on Elm Street. 

There was something very winning about 
Harold with his sturdy frame, strong arms, 
and smiling, handsome face, and he soon 
became a leader among the boys. To 
everybody’s astonishment he refused to call 
Patsy Mahoney “ Freckles,” on the ground 
that “ he shouldn’t like to be called it him- 
self.” His example influenced the boys 
somewhat, but habit was strong and the 
name still stuck. Then Harold tried to per- 
suade Patsy not to care. 

** They'll go off by and by,” he would say, 
“ and if they don’t, what do you care? A 
man’s ekin doesn’t count. It’s the inside, 
your character, that makes you. I’ve read 
of lots of folks who were awful homely, 
but they were so honest and true and kind 
everybody thought they were handsome. I 
shouldn’t want to be a pretty man. I'd 
rather be manly, wouldn’t you? You be 
kind to the boys, and they'll stop by and 
by.” 

Gradually Patsy adopted Harold's views, 
but one warm spring day things took a new 
turn. 

Harold had had a bad cold and headache 
for several days, but still kept at school. 
However, this morning the headache was 
worse and he was out of sorts generally. 
He got into a dispute with the boys at 
recess and said some hasty, foolish things. 
Then he failed in the arithmetic recitation, 
which only aggravated his wretched feel- 
ings. Hardly knowing what he did, he 
dropped his head on his desk, and the room 
being warm he fell asleep and did not wake 
till the closing bell struck. The boys, 
nettled at his crossness at recess, began to 
tease him after school. 

“ Well, my hearty,” called out Rob John- 
son, ** you’ve gone with ‘ Freckles ’ so long 
you’ve caught his freckles. See, fellers! 
See the red spots on Harold’s face.”’ 

“What are you talking about?” de- 
manded Harold, angrily. “ There are no 
spots on my face.” 

* Better look in the glass,” exclaimed 
Tom Thrasher. “ Your phiz is handsomer’n 
* Freckles.’ Here’s a good name for you — 
* Red Freckles.’ Ha! Ha!” 

The boys took up the nickname at once, 
and the yard echoed with “‘ Red Freckles,” 
* Freckles,” and ‘‘ Red Freckles!’ Harold 
lost his temper completely, and the matter 
certainly would have come to blows had 
not Patsy interfered. 

“Oome, Harold, never mind! They’re 
only chaffin’ you ter plague me. I don’t 
care for ’em,” and he drew Harold along 
home. ; 

“Honest now, Patsy, are there any 
freckles on my face?” Harold asked, as 
they neared the house. 

Patey was at a loss, for Harold’s face was 
really covered with bright red patches. 

“Why, ye-es,” he said, reluctantly, 
“ there are a few, but they ain’t brown like 
mine. They’re red. P’r’aps they’ll go off ; 
and anyhow what’s the difference how a 
feller’s face looks s’long as be’s honest and 
true? You're right about it. You’ve stood 
by me, and I’ll stand by you.” 

Patey talked on, using Harold’s argu- 
ments in all honesty. As for Harold, he 
found it easier to give advice than to re- 





ceive it. It was one thing to say “ Never 
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mind,” and quite another not to mind, and 
bidding Patsy “‘ Good-bye ” he rushed into 
the house and up to his room. 

One glance into his mirror was enough. 

“Tt’s worse than Patsy’s — red as fire. 
Oh, what a fright! ”’ 

Downstairs he dashed to find his mother, 
but only Bridget was to be found. 

* Your ma’s gone to Fitchtown. Law’sa 
mercy, child! What ails you?” cried 
Bridget, throwing up her hands. * The 
saints protect us!" crossing herself. 
“You've got the small-pox, sure.” 

Small-pox! The dreadful word struck 
dismay to Harold’s heart, and he winked 
hard to keep back the tears. Bridget was 
warm-hearted, but frightened, and her at- 
tempts to comfort only made matters 
worse. She plied him with questions, 
every one of his answers making her surer 
that she had named the right disease. 

Yes, his head ached to split; yes, he was 
awful hot; no, he wasn’t hungry; yes, he 
was dreadful thirsty. 

“ Faith, ’an it’s the small-pox sure; me 
cousin in Dublin died of it, and her boy got 
well, but his face is all spiled by it.’’ 

And then a happy thought struck Bridget, 
who wanted to do her duty, but was in- 
wardly planning to take her trunk and 
leave. 

“You jist go to bed, and thin I’ll run for 
the doctor. Your mither’ll not be here 
afore seven.” 

The next two hours were wretched ones 
to Harold. It was bad enough to be sick 
with papa and mamma at home, but to lie 
here burning up with small-pox, and papa 
in New York, mamma not coming till 
seven, and Bridget afraid to come near! 
He would die most likely, and if he didn’t 
he’d be dreadful sick, and when he got well 
his face would be all blotches. He would 
look worse than “ Freckles.” 

“Oh, dear!’ he thought, “I never knew 
how hard it is to look so. [thought Patsy 
was silly to be so sensitive.”’ 

And he recalled all the things he had 
said to Patsy, but they did not help any, 
and by and by he gave it up and hid his 
face in his pillow and sobbed. 

Then he rememberéd he could pray. But 
what should he pray for? Not to get weil. 
He would about as soon die as live with 
such a face. For strength * not to mind?” 
No, he would just pray for help, and God 
would understand and help him out some- 
how. 

The ringing of the bell wakened him 
from his nap. Dr. Kemble and mamma ar- 
rived at the same time and came together 
into the room. The doctor was joking as 
usual, which Harold thought was a strange 
thing to do in such a serious case. But 
mamma looked grave enough, for Bridget 
had whispered her fears to her. 

Harold watched the doctor anxiously 
while the pulse was counted and the throat 
examined. Then after running his hand 
over Harold’s hot face, Dr. Kemble pro- 
ceeded to write a prescription. 

“It is a well-defined case of measles,”’ he 
began. 

“ Measles!” cried Harold, in a tone of 
great relief. “ Thon I sha’n’t die, shall I?” 

“T don't see any probability of your dy- 
ing,’’ replied the doctor, laughing. 

“And when I get well, will these red 
freckles stay on forever?” 

“Oh, no, they’ll 

‘ Fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.’”’ 

Then with a few directions to Mrs. Eaton, 
the doctor was gone. 

Now it is quite a relief when you get 
your mind made up to small-pox to come 
down to “only measles.’ Next day Har- 
old’s vacant seat at school brought a dozen 
boys to inquire, but it was Patsy who, be- 
cause he had had the measles and because 
he had no brother or sister to catch them, 
was invited into the sitting-room to see 
Mrs. Eaton. 

“Got to stay in bed a week; measles all 
broke out good; doin’ well,”’ was Patsy’s 
report. . 

Fruit and flowers, candy and pictures, 
everything the boys could think of, were 
brought to Harold, some of which he could 
have, but the most of which were reserved 
for his convalescent days. 

He did not receive so much attention 
then, for, strange to say, red freckles be- 
came the fashion, and there were many 
vacant seats in schoo! till finally there was 
no schoo) at all. 

Now was Patsey’s chance, and he im- 
proved it. He made a daily tour with some 
wild flowers and a message for all — “‘ visit- 
ing my patients,’ he would say. 

t was not long before they were all back 
in school, but from that day to this there 
has been no “Freckles” Mahoney; and 
Patrick Mahoney says ‘* Red Freckles h aid 
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Editorial. 





POWER OF A DEAD HAND. 


rT \HE dead hand is the symbol of power- 

“lessness. At the touch of death the 
strong hand of even the great monarch 
withers and becomes useless, while that of 
our Master takes on vigor with lapse of 
ages. Says Jean Paul Richter: ‘ He is the 
purest among the mighty, the mightiest 
among the pure, who, with his dead hand, 
has raised empires from their foundations, 
turned the stream of history from its old 
channels, and continues to rule and guide 
the ages.” 

The dead hand of the Man of Nazareth is 
mightier than the living hand of even the 
greatest monarch. Alexander, COzsar, 
Napoleon, touched the visible forms of so- 
ciety, while Jesus reveals the power of an 
endless life in the regeneration of peoples 
and nations. The touch of His hand is si- 
lent, often unobserved; it is also efficacious. 
It has init the mightiest potency — to kill 
and make alive. 





THE RELIGIOUS IDEA. 


HEN did the religious idea enter the 
\ human race? In answering the 
question we may ask another: When did 
the secular idea enter the mind of man? 
We judge most sane people would find no 
difficulty in determining that it came in 
with the creation. We hardly think the 
first question can be answered in any other 
way. As thought about the world and hu- 
man conditions is a part of man’s original 
endowment, so is the thought about the 
cause and maker of the world. The relig- 
ious idea did not enter the mind of man; it 
was there originally. The capacity for 
thought about God and His relations to the 
universe is a part of man’s original furnish- 
ing. He began to think about God as he 
began to think about the garden, or about 
the stars; such thought was a necessary 
outcome of his nature. The very form of 
the question reveals a defective mode of 
thinking about religion, as though it were 
something tacked on to map, an outside 
ornament which had been forgotten in the 
creation. All this is false. In spite of all 
efforts to separate man from religion, there 
is abundant evidence to show that man is, 
above all else, a religious being. Along the 
ages we find conclusive proofs of his relig- 
jousness. Altars and temples mark the 
path of man’s progress. His first acts were 
those of worship. He was born to pray, 
and devotion lingered longest on his lips. 





A NOTABLE PREVISION. 


OR ordinary mortals prophecy is a 
dangerous occupation. If any one 
would venture on it, we advise him to fol- 
low Mark Twain’s rule — “ not to attempt 
it without he is certain.’”” Few men are 
sufficiently inspired to be certain. To this 
rule our Saviour was an exception. He 
uttered many memorable prophecies, some 
concerning Himself. ‘ And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me,” was a haz- 
ardous prediction. The probabilities were 
all against Him. He was passing out of the 
world. Jew and Gentile were against Him; 
they were about to crucify rather than to 
believe on Him. His personal ministry for 
three years had brought them to no better 
mind. His life looked like a failure rather 
than a triumph; and an apology rather than 
a prophecy seemed to be demanded. But 
He never indulged in apologies. 

And then His forecast extended beyond 
the world of probation. He who had failed 
to capture either Jew or Gentile in a life of 
thirty-three years was telling of posthu- 
mous victories to be won in far-off ages and 
lands. Most men are obliged to complete 
their tasks before death; not many can do 
much afterwards; their influence decreases 
with the square of the distance, and ina 
littie while the tide of oblivion passes over 
them. Even the few great names that es- 
cape utter forgetfulness become intangible 
shades about which men are in extreme 
uncertainty. The great work of Jesus has 
been posthumous. When dead He was 
more alive than when walking in Galilee. 
The whole world has felt the pressure of 
His dead hand; and the Voice which spoke 
at the tomb of Lazarus has been heard in 
all the zones, His word has been “ quick 
and powerful and sharper than the two- 
edged sword.” 

This forecast of our Lord, so against prob- 
ability, so hard to compass, is having 4 re- 
markable fulfilment. Ohrist was never so 
much of a vital force in our world as today. 
The sound of His voice is extended farther 
each day; the dry bones of dead nations 
hear and live. The air is tilled with the 





trumpet-blasts of angels having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach to those dwelling 
on the earth. 

Christ is unlike the great men of our 
earth. Their memories fade apace, while 
that of Christ increases with each decade 
and will increase until the millennial dawn 
and the trump of judgment. 





AN ESTIMATE OF MODERN BOOKS. 


GRUMPY and cynical individual, who 
with persistent, square-cornered un- 
fitness contrived to occupy the round hole 
of book-reviewer for a prominent news- 
paper (worse luck for the writers!) re- 
marked, on a time, that so long as there 
were fools left in the world, he could see 
why books continued to be written; bat for 
the life of him he couldn’t see why modern 
books continued to be read! And he went 
on to say, further, that he considered it a 
criminal waste of time to read any book 
published in this country or England since 
1870, “‘ because this date approximately 
marks the dead-line between the vital, 
spontaneous writing of the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century and the wooden, 
formal, lifeless, professional writing of the 
contemporary litterateur.” 

How much of this pessimistic grumbling 
may be traced to the lack of a wife, and 
consequent sourness of stomach and dispo- 
sition, we cannot say, since we are not ab- 
solutely sure that the grumpy critic was a 
bachelor. But that it is grumbling, and not 
creditable, reliable criticism, we are sure. 
Modern books are not to be decried in this 
wholesale way. True, there is a smaller 
proportion of the enduringly great and 
vital in them than in the earlier literature 
of our own and preceding centuries; but 
that no book written in England or Amer- 
ica since 1870 has any claim or hold upon 
immortality is, of course, an absurd asser- 
tion. Mental vitality and virility do not 
die out in this sudden, insect-like way. The 
most that could be said, in justice, from our 
critic’s standpoint, is that English litera- 
ture has declined in original power since, 
approximately, 1870. This much is perhaps 
admissible. The great suns of literature lie 
— except for some rosy encroachment of 
their evening twilight — altogether on the 
other side of this dividing line. On this side 
are the lesser orbs,.the planets, the light- 
reflecting, minor poets, essayists and nov- 
eliste of today. But these, too, are heaven- 
ly bodies, some of them. Their light is 
genuine and permanent, although reflected 
instead of self-generated. 

It is the mark of a weak mind to dispar- 
age contemporary literature. Simply be- 
cause there is now an innumerable host of 
writers, some of them pretenders, some of 
them unequipped, some of them presumpt- 
uous, clamorous, and ill-behaved, are we 
to cease listening for the few genuine, 
sweet, spontaneous voices that rise out of 
the midst of the babel-clamor? No! All 
the more should we attend to the voices of 
the immortals, when the hubbub of the de- 
cadents subdues them to a whisper. 

These summer months are, for most of 
us, the reading-time of the year -— the 
only time, in fact, when for successive days 
we can dwell in the presence of the truly 
great ones of the earth. In selecting, 
therefore, our books for vacation reading, 
shall {we confine ourselves entirely to the 
classics, or shall we provide a certain pro- 
portion of the best modern contemporane- 
ous literature for mental invigoration, in- 
struction, and delight? 

There is this to be said in’ favor of the 
classics, that one who has not read the best 
of them feels a good deal like the poor old 
French peasant, who died without seeing 
the little neighboring city of Arcasson — 
as if life had been a pretty small and nar- 
row experience, after all. Therefore, if 
what we might call the divine classics, the 
supreme books of the world’s literature, 
have not been read, let one’s first mental 
leisure be given to them, by all means. 
But supposing — as is most likely the case 
with the intelligent, book-loving reader of 
these words — that the classics have been 
fairly well represented both in his library 
and his mental furnishing, is there nota 
certain freshness, an intimacy of interest 
and companionship, a temp 
ness of thought and substance, about’ the 
modern, recently published book, that is 
lacking in the book of the ages, and that 
entitles it to representation in the intelli- 
gent man’s budget of vacation literature ? 
Oan he afford to leave unread such books, 
for instance, as deal directly, accurately, 
and charmingly with that outdoor world in 
the midst of which he is to spend so much 
of his three, four, six, or eight weeks of 
vacation?..Must he ignore Burroughs, 
Torrey, Abbott, and Mrs, Miller, because 








they have penned most of their delightful 
nature-studies since 1870? Or, in fiction, 
shall he ignore our beloved Ian Maclaren, 
and Barrie, and Miss Wilkins, and Mrs. 
Ward, and Miss Jewett, because— as the 
old farmer said of the hardy and active 
fowl that escaped the block on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day — they have “ the good luck to be 
scratchin’ yet?” 

In popular science, in sociology, in biog- 
raphy, in history, in philosophy, in relig- 
ious literature, some of the most signifi- 
cant and valuable books of the century 
have been written within the past ten or 
fifteen years. In these departments of lit- 
erature, certainly, the intellectual produc- 
tivity of the age has held itsown. It would 
be easy, if space permitted, to make outa 
list of books, written within the past ten 
years, that possess every requirement of 
immortality in literature. Indeed, some 
five or six enduring books might be named, 
that have been published within the past 
twelvemonth. Such achievements should 
not be ignored by any well-read person. 
Some contemporaneous books, at least, 
must be read. The choice among them 
may, perhaps, be best determined by the 
individual tastes and mental needs of the 
reader. 





Give Your Fads Time to Season. 


7 E heartily sympathize with the prevalent 
desire that the spirit and principles of 
Christianity be made more comprehensive and 
fruitful in the betterment of social conditions. 
That minister is commended who is burdened 
with the conviction that Christianity has a 
much larger and more direct mission to perform 
in improving the social status of our communi- 
ties. “ Applied Christianity ” is a magnificent 
phrase, standing for the utilitarian manifesta- 
tion of the mind tbat was in Christ. 

But connected with this worthy impulse and 
desire to make our Christianity more diffusive 
and remedial, there are temptations and dangers 
which the ministry especially should consider. 
The deepened sense of social wrongs and griev- 
ances peculiar to this age have developed a great 
coterie of would-be reformers who present pan- 
aceas for every possible condition. Many of 
these moral and reformatory specifics contain 
some truth,and some are presented by honest 
advocates who conscientiously believe in the 
merit of thelr own theories. It is only true, 
however, to say that many of these modern 
schemes for social betterment are pressed and 
defended for purely selfish purposes, and also 
for the accompanying notoriety. it is, therefore, 
much wiser for our ministers to proceed cau- 
tiously in connection with the many modern 
social and political methods which promise the 
speedy and quick redress of all well-known and 
hateful evils. The air is full of fads and moral 
and political empiricism. If fascinated with 
any or many of them, let the reader take time 
for these pew schemes to ripen. 

If an intelligent person is afflicted with illness, 
he will not resort for cure to patent nostrums, 
but will call in his skillful and well-tested phy- 
sician, secure a full diagnosis of his case, and 
then use with conscientious faithfulness the 
remedies provided. If the minister finds him- 
self disturbed in his traditional views by the 
presentment of some new social and political 
system, and is captivated by it, let him counsel 
with the best representatives of all denomina- 
tions concerning the subject in question. If he 
finds that men in whose judgment he bas always 
confided are not adopting these new theorier, 
then he should certainly distrust his own judg- 
ment. 

There is nothing more pitiful than when a min- 
ister, infatuated by some new moral and social 
panacea, proceeds to pour out his half-digested 
half-truths upon his congregation as a substi- 
tute for the Gospel. Many a faithful minister 
has been once misled by such delusive pretences. 
A single infatuation or eccentricity may be 
borne by the charch and d d bya 4 
gation, but when a pastor comes to have a 
mania for fads and schemes, his usefulness has 
ceased. 

Atter all, there is to be no improvement upon 
the fundamentals of the old Gospel. Men are 
not to be made better by new schemes or me- 
chanical contrivances. Sin must be forgiven and 
spiritual regeneration begun before the individ- 
ual man, the unit of society, can be improved. 
Our communities are to be saved not by some 
moral or political invention pressed down upon 
them from without, but by the salvation of its 
units from within — unit by unit, and anit upon 
unit. 

The sensible minister, when once he has 
wasted himself over his disappointing fads, will 
return, with Peter, to embrace anew the old 
truth: “ Neither is there salvation in any other; 
for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 








How de Did It. 


E had a great revival in a small coun- 

try village —a place considered by 

all who knew it a rough and wicked commu- 
nity. Nearly a hundred souls were converted. 
The work was thorough. Wicked men were 
wonderfully saved. It transformed all that 
portion of the town. It was not a spasm fora 
day, but it abides. They used to get twenty or 
thirty people to a Sunday service, now they 








have from a hundred to a hundred and fifty. 
Then they had no society; now they have 
thirty-five full members, and as many more 
ready to be admitted from probation. They 
had no place for meeting except a school- house; 
now they havea beautiful charch worth $3,000, 
a good Sunday-school, a flourishing and wide- 
awake Epworth League, and week-evening 
social meetings with an attendance of about 
seventy-five. The pastor of this flock has had 
very limited educational advantages. Neither 
academy, college, nor school of theology were 
ever enjoyed by him. Yet this man, with a 
heart throbbing with intense desire for the 
salvation of the lost ones about him, and led of 
God, conducted this great work of grace. The 
question has been asked: “‘ How did he do it?” 
We will answer it for the help of others. 

He enjoys salvation. *‘ The joy of the Lord is 
the strength of bis soul.”” He has been baptized 
with the Holy Ghost. He is not mistaken. He 
is not much of a theorizer on such matters, but 
he knows that, though once blind, he now sees. 
He believes that every one may enjoy salvation 
if they will; that nothing keeps men away from 
God except a stubborn will that refuses to 
yield. 

He thinks the regular means of grace should 
be employed to lesd people to decision, and if 
these do not succeed, thoa the special efforts 
should be put forth; not merely for a few days, 
but for weeks if it is necessary. He is satisfied 
that a pastor who is walking with God is fully 
qualified to be his own evangelist, and that the 
work done by him is likely to last longer than 
that done by some traveler who by sensational! 
methods creates a stir and then goes his way to 
leave a pastor to struggle with queer things, or 
to go back again to the beginning and attempt 
a work that then cannot be done. 

There was a time, before the revival, when 
this man was discouraged. The interest seemed 
very little. His presiding elder suggested that 
he give it up. He had about decided thdt he 
would, and so announced to the people. He was 
ready on a certain Sunday to “shake off the 
dust from his feet for a testimony against 
them.” Had it not been for one man the inten- 
tion would have been carried out. This brother 
said, “ I thought the Methodists were noted for 
sticking to a place when they took hold of it.” 
This was a gentle rebuke to the pastor. It 
stirred him, and he took hold with a new grip, 
and said, “I will not back out, but will push 
the battle to the gates; ” and he did. 

He felt that something special must be done. 
He must lay siege to the tuwn. But where 
should be the centre of operations ? The people 
were satisfied that no suitable piace of meeting 
could be secured. He decided to pitch a tent, 
and there begin the battle. People laughed at 
him. But the matter was settled that this com- 
munity must be invited to Christ. So he put up 
the tent and began his work. He believed in 
the power of Christian song and in the preach- 
ing of the Word, in earnest prayer and personal 
work. So there was a sermon each evening and 
an altar service. Every afternoon he visited 
from house to house, asking people to come to 
meeting and urging them to yield to God. This 
personal work, in this manner, was very effect - 
ive. It made preaching easy, and the evenings 
became the time for gathering the fruit. Every 
one became interested. The revival was soon 
the chief topic of conversation in every house, 
and store, and shop. Ungodly men became 
concerned. The little company of God’s people 
were praying and working earnestly. At each 
service some were converted, and these became 
workers to bring their unconverted friends in. 
Two or three neighboring pastors came in to 
assist. One was present for several days, and 
visited and preached; the others preached and 
worked in the altar services. After two weeks 
in the tent they went into a vacant store-room, 
and there continued for nearly a month. By 
this time nearly a hundred had bean saved. He 
took 75 on probation, and with a few members 
in full connection a church was organized. 
They felt they must have a house of worship. 
A suitable lot was given them. Some money 
was raised, a Church Extension plan was 
secured, and a beautiful edifice is now occupied. 
The people say of the pastor, “‘ He is a tremen- 
dous worker.” He certainly had faith in God 
that if his people, whether they were many or 
few, would work for that end, men would be 
saved. He was willing to use all the means to 
bring it about. Faith and works went to- 
gether,and the revival came. That is how he 
did it. Every other pastor may also have it if 
he will pay the price. 





Personals. 


— Bishop and Mrs. Warren made a new gift of 
$25,000 to Denver University a few days ago. 

— Dr. J. E. C. Sawyer, of the Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate, made a pleasant call at this office 
last week. 

— Rev. Luther T. Townsend, D. U., unexpect- 
edly dropped into the charch at Watertown and 
preached to the profit of all, on a recent Sunday 
morning. 

— By an inadvertence the summer address of 
Dr. J. R. Day, of Syracuse University, was in- 
correctly given in last week's issue; it should 
be Gananoque, N. Y. 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Gray, of Williams- 
port Dickinson Seminary, were in Boston last 
week on their way to visit Nova Scotia. On 
their return they will stop at Cottage City and 
Nantucket, 
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— Rev. Howard Henderson, D. D., has been 
re-commiseioned as Chaplain of the First Regi- 
ment, Ohio National Guards, fora second term 
of five years. 

— Hon. E. H. Moore, father of Rev. Dr. D. H. 
Moore, editor of the Western, celebrated the 
85th anniversary of his birth on June 19, at 
Athens, Ohio. 

— Rev. Dr. Charles H. Payne, secretary of our 
Board of Education, delighted the church at 
Watertown with one of his strong sermons on 
the evening of July 4. 

— Dr. J. M. Avann, presiding elder of Toledo 
District, Central Obio Conference, is spending a 
week in each of the charges on his district, giv- 
ing outline lessons on the Bible. 

— Misses Mary D. and Kathleen Thomson, 
daughters of Rev. J. F. Thomson, of Buenos 
Ayres, sailed for South America, June 11, after 
spending two years in school in Delaware, Ohio. 

— Rev. W. F. Oldham, D. D., of Uhio Wes- 
leyan University, is to take charge of the Peo- 
ple’s Temple, New York city, during the absence 
of its pastor in England till the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

— The Central of last week observes: “‘ Hon. 
E. O. Stanard, one of our representative Meth- 
odist laymen, made the address of welcome last 
week, greeting the Pan-American trade visitors 
to St. Louis.” 

—Of the eighty-four members of Detroit 
Conference in the year of its organization (1856) 
twenty-seven are still living and only two are 
in the effective ranks — Rev. T. J. Joslin and 
Rev. A. R, Bartlett. 

— Rev. Freeman A. Havighorst, A. M., who 
has served for the past nine months with grow- 
ing success as pastor of the First Charch, 
Springfield, lll., has just been elected to the 
chair of history and economics in Lawrence 

University, Appleton, Wis. 

— The death of Rev. John Crawford, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., is announced, at theageof 45. He 
was a graduate of Drew Theological Seminary, 
and bad done acceptable work upon a good line 
of charges. His wife, who survives him, is the 
daughter of Rev. Dr. J. A. Priest. 

— There was a pleasant family gathering re- 
cently at the home of Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. Beale, 
of Camden, Maine. Mrs. Beale is the mother of 
Rev. W. F. Berry, pastor of Congress St. Charch, 
Portland, and although seventy-seven years of 
age, is in the enjoyment of good health. 

— Bishop McCabe, Mrs. Ohlinger of Korea, 
and Mrs. Brewster of Hing Hua, China, all took 
part in a great missionary meeting at Central 
Church, Springfield, Ohio, June 25. During the 
evening Bishop McCabe gave $3,000 for the 
erection of an orphanage at once in Hing Hua, 
to be in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Ohlinger. 

— The abduction of “ Charlie Rosa,” which 
occurred twenty-three years ago, is painfully 
brought to mind by the death of his father, 
Christian K. Ross, who for more than thirty 
years was a devoted member of the First Meth- 
odist Church, Germantown, Pa. The father 
never gave up the search for the lost boy, but no 
real trace of him was ever found. 

— Prot. F. C. Woodward, who has been chosen 
president of the South Carolina College at 
Colambia, is a Virginian by birth, the son of a 
Methodist preacher, but has resided in the 
Palmetto State for sixteen years, first as a pro- 
fessor in Wofford College, and then as professor 
of English language and literature in the insti- 
tution to the head of which he has now been 
promoted. The Charleston News and Courier 
says that his talent for teaching amounts to 
genius, few men being his equals in the ability 
to impart to others what he himself knows. 

— The New York Times says: “ Gen. John B. 
Gordon said in Chattanooga, Tenn., the other 
day, after delivering bis lecture, that he never 
will be a candidate for governor of Georgia or 
for any other political office again, and that he 
will devote the rest of his days to the effort to 
teach the people of the North and the South to 
love one another.” It would be a most Christ - 
like service if the entire ministry of our common 
Methodism would join General Gordon in his 
inspiring effort. 


— The Washington correspondent of the In- 
dependent thus describes Senator Tillman: — 

“Senator Tillman is a unique fi in the 
matic 


Senate — original in speech and 
gesture. He is 


) reconciled his total for 
senatorial dignity and indifference to i 

of public tite. But if Mr. Till- 
man were to leave the Senate now, hardly any 


count of her sensitive condition, to take any 
substantial nourishment. She will receive the 
prayerful and heartfelt sympathy of a large 
Circle of triends, 


— Rev. W. T. Perrin, of First Church, this 
city, started with Mrs. Perrin on Monday 
morning to attend the Epworth League Con- 
vention at Toronto. After the convention they 
will spend several weeks in Toronto and vicin- 
ity as gueate of Mr.and Mrs. W. E. H. Massey. 








The late Ex-Gov. Evans of Denver. 


(His death was noted at length in last week’s 
issue of ZION’s HERALD.) 





— Rev. Hagh Montgomery, pastor at Marble- 
head, continues very feeble, but, it is hoped, is a 
little better. 

— Prof. J. L. Morse, former teacher of Greek 
and Latin at Kent’s Hill, arrived in Portland 
with his wife and daughter on Friday evening, 
July 9,on a visit to Dr. C. F. Allen and family. 
With them came Miss M. A. Record from Evans- 
ton. 

—The many triends of Mrs. Edgar William 
Knight, née Grace Dyer, of Newton Centre, will 
be pained to learn of Mr. Knight’s sudden 
death, at midnight, July 10, from malignant 
tonsilitis. Mrs. Dyer is with her daughter at 
250 West 22d St., New York city, whither she 
was summoned. 


— Rev. 8. B. Halliday, so long an assistant of 
Henry Ward Beecher, is dead at 75 years of age. 
Soon after the death of Mr. Beecher he organ: 
ized the Beecher Memoria! Church in Brooklyn. 
He was a man of ordinary abilities, his associa- 
tion with Mr. Beecher serving to bring his 
name to public notice. 


— Prof. M. J. Elrod, of the chair of biology and 
physics in Illinois Wesleyan University, has ac- 
cepted a professorship in Montana University. 
His place has just been filled at Bloomington 
by the election of Rev. A. A. Waters, A. M.,a 
graduate of West Virginia University and of 
Drew Thewlogical Seminary, and an experienced 
teacher. 

— A pillar in the ministry of the West has 
fallen in the decease of Rev. ©. D. Battelle, 
which recently occurred at Columbus, O. He 
was one of the older members of a noted Meth- 
odist family of Newport, 0. His brother, Dr. 
Gordon Battelle, was for years one of the ablest 
members of the West Virginia Conferenve. 
Cornelius entered the Pittsburg Conference in 
1833, in a large class of which Matthew Simpson 
wasa member. Inall his work he was a suc- 
cessful pastor and preacher. Revivals attended 
his ministry. For some years he bas been al- 
most entirely helpless, and the call of the Mas- 
ter found him ready. 


—The golden wedding anniversary of Rev. 
and Mrs. Wm. J. Wilson was very pleasantly 
observed at “Pioneer Cottage,” Northport 
Camp-ground, Me., July 10. It wes a perfect 


hour. Members of the congregation now sup- 
plied by Mr. Wilson presented a purse of nearly 
as many gold dollars as the couple in honor 
have beep years married. Many letters were 
received from distant friends, the money en- 


—a bright spot, with radiance from both past 
and future in the lives of the useful and happy 
servants of God and His people. 


— Rev. D. M. Ross, a student-mate of the late 
Prof. Henry Drummond for many years, writing 
very interestingly of his friend in McClure’s for 
July, makes the following very important dis- 
tinction: — 

“ He found the heart of Christian 


the true inspiration for man! 
lt was a simple message; but, with the 
ge by influences raiiat: por 
rich evo! A 
a in crowded meeting and 
in the quiet in the streets or in men’s 
There was little dogmatic teach! 
in ; it was not toa ro 
but to he burned to men uced. 
He had little of 





Brieflets. 


The Commencement essays which are pub- 
lished on the llth page will be found to reflect 
great credit upon the authors and also upon the 
School of Theology of Boston University. 


The New England Chautauqua Sunday- school 
Assembly, at Lakeview, South Framingham, 
will open for a ten days’ session on Monday 
evening, July 19, with a grand concert by the 
Thomas Cambridge Orchestra and Military 
Band. Lectures on the next day will be given 
by Prot. A. E. Dolbeare at 11 A. M., Prof. Fred- 
erick J. Stanley, D. D., L. H. D., at 2 P. M., and 
Hon. G. D. Gilman at 8 P. M., to be followed by 
the annua! illumination. 


Summer is, after all, the reading time with 
most people. This issue of the HERALD is an 
Ulustration of the purpose of the editoria] man- 
agement to meet the demand for a varied and 
comprehensive presentation of pertinent topics. 


Warning the preachers against sensationalism, 
and pleading for expository preaching, Dr 
McLaren, of Manchester, Eng., deemed by many 
good judges the greatest preacher of Christen- 
dom, recently said: “‘ You may placard the walls 
upon a Saturday with outrageous tities drawn 
trom the police-court reports of last week, or 
take to other expedients, and you will get a con- 
gregation for a while. So you would if you were 
going to preach # sermon standing on your head. 
As Dr. Johnson said long ago, ‘ Nothing odd 
lasts.’ You stick to expounding the Word of 
God, and you will find in it a perennial source 
of freshness.” 


In Elmer, N. J., on Sunday last, while Bishops 
Foss and McCabe were conducting the dedica- 
tory services in the new Methodist church in 
which an immense congregation had gathered, 
an especially heavy thunderstorm took place. 
The people were greatly alarmed, and when a 
bolt struck a tree close by, there would have 
been a panic had it not been for the coolness of 
the Bishops, who called to every one to remain 
seated and started a hymn. 





Miss Mary E. Holt recently received a letter 
from Miss Fannie M. English, of Bareilly, 
India, thanking her for the money she forward- 
ed in April for the famine sufferers, from which 
we are privileged to quote the following para- 
graph: — 

“1 have taken in over 150 famine children. A 
number who were too nearly starved to rally 
died, but I have now 340 girls. With prices 
doubled and trebled, you may j it costs 


been the 
nerv ben they first come to us 
they snatch for food like so many hungry dogs. 
Some are too to hear them 


to stand, and 
beg for bread and look upon their wasted bod- 
ies, would move a heart of stone. Please thank 
the dear friends who contributed the money. 
Every dollar nelps to keep a child from starv- 
ing.’ 


Several readers have kindly responded to the 
request of Rev. James Thurston, of Dover, N. H., 
as recently made in our columns, for a complete 
quotation of the poem by Rev. J. N. Maffitt 
upon “ The Grave of Cox.” We print on the 
third page of this issue the copy of the poem 
which was first received at this office. Witha 
note sent by Dr. Wm. McDonald appears this 
statement: “ Mr. Maffitt was no ordinary poetic 
genius. There are many bite of poetry written 
by him, ana if the editor wills, I will, in « 
future number of the HERALD, furnish a few of 
them, with some account of his New England 
labors.”” Dr. McDonald has been requested to 
fulfillbispledge. 

Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles, of Tremont St. Church, 
this city, will give a full report of the Interna- 
tional Epworth League Convention in our 
columns. As we shall devote several pages to 
the proceedings of this convention, the next 
will be made the regular League issue instead of 
the last number of the month, as usual. Those 
who desire to send notices for the League issue 
will please forward the same to this office imme- 
diately. 





THE PROGRESS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


N article in last month’s issue of the 
North American Review by Michael G. 
Muihall, F. 8. 8., presents some very interesting 
facts as to the progress of the New England States 
and their condition in comparison not only 
with the rest of the Union, but with the most 
advanced European nations. We cull a few of 
the figures for the benefit of our readers. 

The population of New England has about 
doubled in the last balf ceatury, while that of 
the United States has more than trebied. In 
1850 we had here 2,735,000; the estimate for 1897 
is 5,200,000, showing that by 1900 the full double 
will be reached. The density of population is 
75 persona to the square mile, while it is only 23 
tor the whole country. Massachusetts, which 
in 1850 had only 36 per cent. of New England’s 
population, now has 50 per cent. Americans are 
still in the majority as against both foreign set - 
tlers aod their children, and of the children it 
may be said that, under the influence of our 
common schools, a large proportion soon be- 
come enthusiastic and full-fledgsd Americans. 
The urban population more than doubled be- 
tween 1870 and 1890, growing from 1,075,000 to 
2,276,000, while the rural population stood still. 
In the same twenty years the number of Amer- 
jeans bas increased only six per cent. — from 
2,342,000 to 2,489,000 — while the foreign settlers 
(mostly Uanadians and Irish) have grown from 
1,145,000 to 2,211,000; which shows that many 





thousands cf Americans bave gone West, pre- 





ferring agriculture to manufactures, and giv- 
ing over their farms in the East to others. 
Agriculture has lost ground in New England 
since 1850, owing to the opening up of the 
Western States, the cultivated area having de- 
clined and the production of food diminished. 
The number of farms, however, has risen from 
167,700 to 190,100, the average acreage to a farm 
being now 56 instead of 67. The increase has 
been in dairy farms, the number of milch cows 
having increased from 608,000 to 821,000; but the 
number is still insufficient to supply the popu- 
lation with milk and butter. Hay constitutes 
more than one-third the value of farm prod- 
ucts. The average size of American farms is 7 
acres, forty per cent. more than in New Eng- 
land; but the products taking the country 
through are only §11 per acre,while here they are 
$14, showing that the smaller the farm the greater 
the product per acre. There has been a great 
rise in the value of the land, each farm now 
representing a capital value of $3,070 as against 
$2,510 in 1850. 

Manufactures are the most important of New 
England industries. The value of the output 
has qaintupled since 1850, being then §$283,000,- 
000 as against $1,499,000 in 1890. Wages have 
etill further increased, having risen from §$77,- 
000,000 to $415,000,000. Relatively to population 
no European country rivals New England in 
manufactures. The value of the product per 
inhabitant is three times here what it is in 
Great Britain, four times what it is in France, 
and five times what it is in Germany, the exact 
figures being §319, $115, $74, and $63. The rel- 
ative progress has also been much greater here 
than in Great Britain, the latter country hav- 
ing grown in forty years only from §111 to $115, 
while New England has grown from §104 to §319. 
In other words, while British manufactures 
have done little more than keep pace with the 
population, those of New England show a ratio 
per inbabitant three times as great in 1890 as in 
1850. Massachusetts stands for 60 per cent. of 
the total, Oennecticut coming second. The 
textiles constitute one-fourth of the total, cot- 
ton and woolen being just about equal. The 
making of boots and shoes is carried on toa 
degree that eclipses all European nations. The 
product in New England is $167,000,000, or $36 to 
& person, while the product in Germany is $158,- 
000,000, in Great Britain $144,000,000, in France 
$110,000,000, being $5, $4, and §3 toa person. It 
is gratifying to note that the wages of the oper- 
atives have risen in higher ratio than the out- 
put, the latter having increased 87 per cent., the 
former 91 per cent. Wages averaged in 1890 ex- 
actly $9 per week, these rates being much higher 
tban those in Europe; and as the cost of food is 
less bere,the New England operative is in a 
much better condition than factory hands 
across the sea. 

The savings bank deposits amounted in 1894 
to $755,000,000, or $151 per head. The number ox 
depositors is 2,082,000, or 42 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation, as compared with 22 per cent. in Great 
Britain. The amount of deposits in Great 
Britain is $648,000,000, and in France §754,000,000 
—in the one case $19 per head, in the other §18. 
Banking is more fully developed in New Eng- 
land than in other parte of the Union, one-fifth 
of the banking power being here, although 
there is only one-fourteenth of the population. 
The discounts even in the Middle States are 
only $70 per head as against $111 for New Eng- 
land. In the Union generally it is $41. The 
wealth of New England is put at $5,223,000,000, of 
which §2,804,000,000 are in Massachusetts, and 
$3,391,000,000 consists of houses. 

New England spends $14,000,000 annually in 
public instruction, or $3 per head, as compared 
with $1.30 in Great Britain and 980 cents in 
France. The percentage of persons over ten 
years who cannot read and write is only six, 
which is almost wholly foreign; of illiterate 
Americans there are only 1.7 per cent., nearly all 
of which is among the colored population. 

Prof. Mulhall’s concluding paragraph is as 
follows: ‘“‘Completing the survey of New 
Engiand, we find that she has little to envy in 
other communities, and much to be proud of as 
well as to thank heaven for. It is true that she 
has not the boundless prairies of the West, nor 
Sierras teeming with precious metals, but she 
seems to possess in the racial character of her 
people, and in the nature of her climate, no less 
than in her geographica! situation, unquestion- 
able advantages for the development of industry 
and the enjoyment of the blessings thereto at- 
tendant.” 





Expense of Vice. 

ICE is the most expensive luxury in which 

man indulges. The expenditure for 

one vice will feed and clothe a family of chil- 
dren. For instance, an ungoverned appetite is 
more expensive than a good conscience and 
cultivated intellect combined. America’s bill 
for religion is only $14,000,000 a year, and for 
education $165,000,000; while her annual liquor 
bill is $962,192,854. Tobaceo comes next to it, 
$625,000,000. These two items, not only useless, 
but deleterious, nearly equal everything else 
purchased. Men complain of taxes and then ex- 
pend on two useless articles enough every year 
to pay the national debt twice over. Abolish the 
saloon, and times would improve. Men com- 
plain of poverty,and yet the poor class drink 
and burn up and chew up enough every year to 
make them all rich, or at least well-to-do. Men 
will not see that poverty and rum are twin- 
born. They live and die together. Banish 
rum, end an intolerable burden is lifted from 
society. Everybody would at once breathe 





easier, and the whole world make a leap for- 
ward, 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON IV. 
Sunday, July 25. 
Acts 17: 22-34. 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


PAUL PREACHING IN ATHENS. 


I. Preliminary. 





1. Golden Text: (od is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worsht im wn ii and in truth, John 4: 24. 

3%. Date: A. D. 52 

% Place: Athens, Greece 

4. Connection: After leaving Berea, Paul went to 
Athens, where, while waiting for his companions, and 
observing the customs of this metropolis of art and 
philosophy, his heart was deeply stirred at the numer- 
ous emblems of false worship and the prevalent igno- 
rance of the true ( He gave utterance to his views 
in the Jewish synagogue and the public market-place. 
Attracting the attention of certain members of the 
Stoic and Epicurean echools of philosophy, he was in- 
vited to ascend the steps to the Areopagus, and there 
make use of his opportunity to unfold his “novel 


ideas.”’ 


5. Home Readings: Monday— Acts 17: 16-21. faes- 
day — Acts 17: 22-34. Wednesday — Isa. 40: 9-17. Tawrsday — 
Tea, 40: 18-26. Priday Jer. 10: 1-12. seis-sey — John 4: 
19-26. Sunday — 2 Cor. 5: 1-10. 


Il. Introductory. 


Whether a spirit of cynical levity, or that 
of respectful curiosity, inspired the philos- 
ophers who invited “the ugly litile Jew” 
to set forth his religious views before them 
in the highest court of Athens, cannot be 
determined. Socrates had plead his cause 
on this same rostrum, but a greater than 
Socrates now held their attention. Around 
him was an intellectual peerage represent- 
ing probably the highest cultare that the 
world then knew; but Paul appears to have 
felt no tremor at being arraigned before it. 
All personal feelings were submerged in 
the thought of the grandeur of his oppor- 
tunity. His eyes had been busy as he had 
walked the streets. Religious feeling, he 
had observed, was not lacking among these 
Athenians; rather, it was misdirected, or 
dissipated at too many shrines. Each god 
had its altar, and lest there might be one 
overlooked and unplacated, they had pro- 
vided worship even for this unknown deity. 
It was on this fact that the apostle 
seized: ‘‘ Athenians,” he said, “I perceive 
in you an over-carefulness in matters of 
religion. For, in studying your objects of 
devotion, I have come across an altar in- 
scribed, ‘To the Unknown God.’ This is 
the very Being whom I am anxious to de- 
clare to you. No temple can contain Him, 
seeing that He is Lord of heaven and earth, 
the Creator of the universe and all things 
init. Nor is He dependent upon human 
service, for it is He that giveth to all life 
and breath and all things. Of one blood 
hath He made all nations of mankind, or- 
daining to each ‘the appointed seasons of 
their existence and the bounds of their 
habitation;’ exciting within them the de- 
sire to seek if haply they might find Him, 
though, in truth, He is not remote, but 
near; in Him we live, move, exist, or, to 
quote from one of your poets, ‘ We are also 
His offspring.’ If this be so, if we are 
really of His essence, we ougbt not to re- 
gard Him as like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, the work of men’s hands. In past 
ages,” he continued, ‘God has overlooked 
or condoned this ignorance of His trae 
nature, but now that He has revealed Him- 
self and is no longer unknown, He calls 
upon all men to repent; and He has ap- 
pointed a day of judgment in which He will 
judge the world on righteous principles by 
One whom He hath ordained —even by 
that Jesus whose resurrection from the 
dead is the assurance that God will keep 
His promise.”” The respectful attention 
which had thus far been accorded by the 
hearers was interrupted by this allusion to 
the resurrection. Some openly mocked 
Paul and his doctrines; others told him that 
they would give him another hearing. 
Some good, however, resulted: Dionysius 
the Areopagite,a woman named Damaris, 
and a few others accepted the teaching and 
** believed.”’ 


Ill. Expository. 
22. Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ Hill 
(R. V.,“ot the Areopagus’’)—in Athens, on 


the west Acropolis, and some sixty feet above 
the valley. Here the court of the Areopagus 
was wont to convene —a tribunal which exist- 
e¢ before the days of Solon. The place itself 
was an open amphitheatre, with stone seats ar- 
ranged in tiers. On this occasion there was 
probably vo formal arraignment of Paul — sim- 
ply the gratification of curiosity on the part of 
certain Stoic and Epicurean philosophere who 
had heard bim discourse in the market-place 
below, and who invited bim up the rock-hewn 
steps that they might hear in quiet what he had 
to say. Ye men of Athens —“the dignified 


appellation ased by all their orators” ( Alford). 
I perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious (R. V., “in all things I perceive that ye 
are somewhat superstitious” ) — “very relig- 
ious” (American revisers). They overdid the 
thing. The city was full of idols. It was a cur- 
rent saying that it was easierto find a god 
therethana man. Paul shows his wonderful 
tact in grounding his argument, not on the law 
and the prophets, but starting it “from one of 
their altars, conquering them by their own 
maxims” (Chrysostom). 


23. Asli passed by (R. V., “along”) —in 
your streets. Beheld your devotions — R. V., 
“observed the objects of your worship.” An 
altar ... to the (R. V., “an”) unknown 
God — “a voiceless but thrilling confession of 
the incompetency of the human reason to arrive 
at satisfying conclusions about God, and a 
solemn, though perhaps unconscious, prayer to 
the true God for a revelation from on high” 
(Howson). Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, etc. — R. V., “‘ what therefore ye wor- 
ship in ignorance, this set 1 forth unto you.” 
“Paul speaks of the Divinity of whom they 
confessed themeelves ignorant. He commends 
their reverential spirit while he shows its mis- 
direction” (Alford). 


24. God (R. V., “the God”) that made the 
world, etc. — “‘atruth perfectly novel to the 
Athenians, who believed in the eternity of 
matter’’ (Jones). Seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth — R. V., “ He, being Lord of 
heaven and earth.” Dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands. — “Commentators call at- 
tention tothe remarkable reminiscence of the 
dying speech of Stephen, which Saul must have 
listened to, and which so powerfully influenced 
his future life: ‘Howbeit the Most High dwell- 
eth not in houses made with hands’ (Acts 7: 
48,49). These words, uttered in full view of 
the magnificent fanes of the gods of Athens, 
must bave rung with a strange emphasis on the 
ears of the listening assemblage” (Revision 
Commentary). 


25. Neither is worshiped with men’s hands 
(R. V , neither is he served by men’s hands’’). 
— “ Paul’s words were the outcome of a mind 
steeped in the spirit of the propbets, who in- 
sisted that the God of Israel was not to be wor- 
shiped with sacrifice and incense, but with a 
pure, noble life’ (Revision Commentary). As 
though he needed. — “Surely He who imparts 
all life and supplies all wants is not so poor as 
to need the service weak, sick, frail mortals 
seek of each other” (Cowles). He (R. V.,“ He 
himeelt”’) giveth to all life, etc. —‘*He roils 
the mighty planet, molds the gathering dew- 
drop, and is still the Source of the world’s life” 
(Jones). 


26. And hath made of one blood all nations 
(R. V., “and He made of one every nation of 
men”). — “ A definite assertion that God creat- 
ed the whole humen race from one common 
stock. The prevailing idea among heathen na- 
tions was that different peoples owed their ori- 
gin to different ancestors, either themselves 
deities, or immediately under the protection of 
some deity. The Athenians, for instance, be- 
lieved that they were sprung from the soil of 
Attica. The belief that all peoples sprang from 
one common ancestor Paul knew would do 
much to eradicate the notion that there were 
‘many gods’ — would assist much in the re- 
ception of the truth that there was but one 
God. Beside this, Paul probably had in his 
mind the prejudice with which these haughty 
Greeks viewed him as a Hebrew, a member of a 
despised Oriental race” (Kevieion Commen- 
tary). Hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed (R. V.,“ having determined their ap- 
pointed seasons ’’) — “the seasons which meke 
this earth a fitting abode” (Cambridge Bible). 


27. That they should seek the Lord (R. V., 
“ should seek God ”).— Creation and providence 
were meant to teach this lesson. Man is created 
a social being to form into peoples and nations, 
that he may organically adore the God of all ” 
(Whedon). It happily they might feel after 
him. — ‘‘ The Greek word denotes the action of 
one blind who gropes after what he desires to 
find” (Sehaff). Not far from every one of us 
—asto place. “ In one sense the sun is ninety 
millions of miles distaat; in another, it is nearer 
to us than any created object. Its beams pierce 
our frame, its ligbt enters the eya, its warmth 
penetrates the body. So while God may be said 
to be infinitely distant, there is a sense in which 
He permeates us ” (Jones). 


28. In him we live, etc.—“ We are from God, 
our lives are sustained by God. We are sur- 
rounded by His laws and sustained by His 
powers. Much more is this true of our spiritual 
life” (Peloubet). Certain of your own poets 
have said. —“‘ This truth he enforces by re- 
minding them that it was admitted in words by 
their own poets. Aratus, a poet of Tarsus, and 
& countryman of Paul, had used this language 
about 270 3. C.,and so also had Cleanthes, an- 
other poet and contemporary of Aratus, who 
was a disciple of Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoies ” (Peloubet). 


29. Forasmuch then as we are the off- 
spring of God. — R. V.,“ being thea the off- 
spring of Ged.” We ought not to think. — 
“ The things which man makes with his human 
fingers and h brain t be supposed 
capable of making man and of giving him these 
fingers and this brain” (Cowles). Like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art. — 
“ Paul especially alludes to those 
of sculpture in ivory, gold and marble which 








were standing near him on the Areopagus, and 


in the varied temples and shrines of Athens the 
Religious ” (Schaff). 


30. The times of this ignorance God winked 
at — (R. V., “ the times of ignorance God over- 
looked ”’). —“‘ God had allowed those ages of 
ignorance to pass by without any special reve- 
lation, and had sent no express messenger to de- 
clare His will tothem. He had left them alone 
to the teachings of nature and the prumptings 
of theif” own conscience; but now the time of 
forbearance was over, and He called men to re- 
pentance, to a change of mind and heart. Alford 
remarks that in the word ‘ overlooked,’ ‘ lie treas- 
ures of mercy for those who lived in the times 
of ignorance’” (Revision Commentary). But 
now — in this new dispensation. Commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent (R. V., “ com- 
mandeth men that they should all everywhere 
repent ”).—“ Strange word! In their wisdom 
they had never found out its meaning. In all 
their philosophy they had not learned to abhor 
sin. Paul before the great power of Rome says, 
‘ The Gospel is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth ’ (Rom. 1: 16) ” (Re- 
vision Commentary ). 


31. Because (8. V., inasmuch as”) be hath 
appointed a day . . . judge the world.— “ The 
language certainly implies a definite and fixed 
occasion of judgment in the future ” (Abbott). 
“Their character and deeds were to be ex- 
amined, and the reward or punishment due was 
to be awarded by the Judges. Paul’s reference to 
the judgment was apt, on the Areopagus, where 
judicial sentences were wont to be announced ” 
(Bengel). By that man (R. V.,“ by the man ’’) 
whom he hath ordained. — “ B Jesus 
was aman,and can feel for all the temptations 
of man, God has ordained Him Judge (John 
5: 27)” (Hurlbut). In that he hath raised him 
from the dead. —“‘ The resurrection of Jesus 
confirmed the truth of the general judgment. 
Just what use the apostle intended to make of 
the doctrine of the resurrection we do not know. 
It is probable, however, that he intended the 
reference to the resurrection of Jesus to convey 
the idea of the general resurrection of all men 
(verse 18), from which it would follow that all 
would be judged. The mention of the resurrec 
tion was the occasion fora general stir amovg 
the audience, which interrupted the further 
progress of the address” (Revision Commen- 
tary). 

Up to a certain point in this high view of the Supreme 
Being the philosophers of the Garden (Epicureans) as 
well as of the Porch (Stoics) might listen with wonder 
and admiration. It soared, indeed, high above the vul- 
gar religion; and in the lofty and serene Deity who dis- 
dained to dwellin the earthly temple and needed noth- 
ing from the hand of man, the Epicurean might almost 
suppose that he heard the laaguage of his own teacher. 
But the next sentence, which asserted the providence 
of God as the active creative agency — as the conserva- 
tive, the ruling, the ordaining principle — ihilated 
at once the atomic theory and the government of blind 
chance to which Epicurus ascribed the origin and pres- 
ervation of the universe " (Milman). 


32-34. Some mocked — probably the follow- 
ers of Epicurus. Others said, We will hear 
thee again of this matter. (R. V.,*‘ concerning 
this yet again”) — probably the followers of 
Zeno. So Paul departed (R. V.,“ thus Paul 
went out”’) from among them. — No subse- 
quent mention is made of Athens by the apostie 
in his episties. We have five letters addressed 
by him to believers in Grecian cities — one to 
Philippi, two to Thessalonica, two to Corinth — 
but none to Athens. Certain clave to him. — 
The names of two are given, but we know 
nothing of them. “ The city was one of the 
last of the great European centres to accept 
Christianity. Even after the days of Constan- 
tine the Great, Athens was the rallying point 
of the dying Pagan party, the last home of the 
old schools of heathen philosopby ” (Revision 
Commentary). 


IV. Ilustrative. 


1. A popular novelist has represented a 
thoughtful child who, when lying awace at 
night and listening to the roar and murmur of 
the waves, would ask, “ What are the waves 
saying?” it is the question of all men, What 
are the far mountain tops saying ? W hat is the 
vault of heaven saying? What do morning and 
evening and the rush of time,and growth, and 
decay, and distances, and vast solitudes say ? 
All that thrills the spirit and fills it with awe, 
all that penetrates it with unutterable sadness 
and stirs restless yearning, is a call to seek God 
(Leckie). 


2. As the painter transcends his loftiest work, 
as the sculptor is higher than his grandest em- 
bodiment of thought in marble, as the poet is 
higher than his highest ination and pro- 
founder than his deepest insight, so the Creator 
of heaven and earth is greater than the highest 
outcome of His labor (Professor Dallinger). 


3. Do not trust a future repentance, my 
brother. 1 know that the mercy of God is 
boundless. I know that a mans down that 
eo Niagara, if before his little skiff tilts over 
nto the awful rapids he can make one great 
bound with all his strength and reach the solid 
ground, perchance he may be saved. It is an 
awful risk torun. A moment's miscalculation, 
and skiff and voyage alike are whelming iu the 
great chaos below, and come up mangied into 
nothing far yonder upon the white turbulent 
foam (Maclaren). 
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COMMENCEMENT ESSAYS — BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
‘The following addresses, delivered by representa- 


tives of the School of Theology, are published in re- 
sponse to general request.) 


A Plea for Perspective. 
Rev. F. J. McConnell, 


DGAR ALLAN POE has described a pe- 
iD cullar pazzle. A map is given a child 
with instructions to find upon it a certain word. 
The desired word is printed in the largest possi- 
ble type across the very face of the page; but 
almost every person to whom the puzzle is given 
seeks for the solution among the hundreds of 
closely printed little words that crowd the pa- 


r. 
ret is much in modern treatment of the 
Bible which is illustrated by the puzzle in the 
hand of the child. The word printed across the 
very face of the page is sought in the micro- 
scopic detail. The trifle is hunted as if it were 
precious with meaning, while the truly signifi- 
cant is often among the things not seen. There 
is need of perspective in the study of reve- 
lation. 

A sense of perspective might lessen the talk 
about conflict of science and revelation on the 
one hand and reconciliation of science and re- 
ligion upon the other. For with even a meagre 
sense of perspective both conflict and reconcil- 
fation are matters of little importance. From 
the very nature of the case science that under- 
stands itself deals with the seen and temporal 
rather than with the unseen and eternal. The 
test tube gots no farther than an order of hap- 
pening, and the finest lens gives not a glimpse 
ot Him who makes things happen. If revela- 
tion shows the God that worketh hitherto, we 
may well permit the laboratory to tearch for the 
methods of that Worker. Suppose Genesis and 
geology do not agree; suppose the creation of 
the world took millions of weeks instead of 
one; suppose the first man appeared at the sum- 
mit of asertes that reached back and down to 
the polyp —if this be true, we are thankful to 
be enlightened. But why the defender of the 
faith should look upon these items of informa- 
tion as so transcendently portentous, is a mys- 
tery. The essential truths of revelation — God, 
Christ and Life— how are these to be harmed 
by facts or guesses about the building of the 
earth ? 

A sense of perspective might lead to a more 
intelligent attitude toward Biblical criticism. 
The word “ critic ” is unfortunate. It suggests 
the fault-finder. But there are critics and critics, 
and classifying a man as a critic does not make 
him a Bible-hater. Eyesight enough to see a dif- 
ference in critics would be immensely helpful. 
And again, perspective enough to see the sec- 
ondary importance of the merely critical might 
be helpful both to critics so-called and defend- 
ers so-called. The essential question is not, 
“Who wrote the Pentateuch?” but, “ What 
does the Pentateuch say 7” Was Jonah liter- 
ally swallowed bya literal fish or not? This 
question is actually the subject of a current de- 
bate. But those wrangling thus completely 
miss the point of the book of Jonah. Whether 
the story be drama, or legend, or fact, its point 
remains to us that God was anxious not only for 
the salvation of Jerusalem — of the Jews — but 
also for the salvation of Nineveh —of the Gen- 
tiles 

But how does all this fit in with inspiration ? 
This suggests the need of perspective in the 
discussion of inspiration. Through lack of 
perspective many a Bible-lover site in sack- 
cloth and ashes at the loss of even a jot or tittle 
of the literal details of the Book. Through 
lack of perspective many a dogmatist raves with 
a mighty vehemence that the surrender of a 
part is the surrender of the whole. There come 
emphatic proofs that Genesis and geology do or 
do not agree, and unedifying statistics about 
the size of the whale’s throat. But the man of 
perspective is moved by none of these things. 
For him such capital facts as the unique supe- 
riority of the Christian Scriptures over any 
other scriptures, the transcendent personality 
of Jesus Christ, the dynamic effectiveness of 
Christianity, are all in all. These facts are for 
him more of a basis for belief in the essential 
trustworthiness of Revelation than are any 
number of ingeniously devised “ correspond- 
ences” or cunningly-devised formulas of in- 
spiration. 

A lack of perspective in the teaching of re- 
vealed truth may result in lack of perspective in 
tbe practical activity of the church. If the 
pulpit over-emphasizes the letter, the pew will 
under-emphasize the spirit. Anything from 
the pulpit that gives the high place to the little 
will be matched by something from the pew 
that gives the low place to the big. If the 
whole burden of the preacher’s theme be that 
there were or were not two Isaiahs, the whole 
burden of the layman’s activity may be away 
from the personal and civic righteousness taught 
in the book called Isaiah. If a minister’s preach- 
ing imply that the Mosaic authorship is the es- 
sential thing, the layman may forget the Ten 
Commandments. 

Whence is perspective to come? From a bet- 
ter acquaintance with Jesus Christ. Jesus saw 
things in their true proportions. He knew 
wbat toemphasize. The perfect balance of His 
\\fe is as much of a miracle as the resurrection. 
As mea strive to build that life into multitaai- 
nous incarnations, let us hope that the keenness 
of the Nagarene’s sense of perspective may not 
be overlooked. It should at least be remem- 


weightier matters of the law —judgment and 
mercy and faith. 


The Mission of Mysticism. 
Rev. John Walker Powell, Jr. 


YSTICISM may be broadly defined as the 
recognition of a realm of truth beyond 
the range of sense perception. It has. had a 
large mission in religious history. In the Middle 
Ages, when scholasticiem had reduced religion 
to musty dogma, afew lonely monks whom we 
know as Mystics, kept the fires of spiritual life 
burning on the altars of their bearte. They had 
many foolish and extravagant ideas, neverthe- 
less they did the world great service in main- 
taining the freshness of communion with God. 
The present generation is confronted by a 
rationalism which is even more destructive of 
spiritual life than scholasticism — a rationalism 
which admits no truth save that which the 
senses may perceive or the reason formulate. It 
is not confined to the religious sphere alone, but 
is characteristic of present-day thought in every 
field. Over against its arrogant claime it is fit- 
ting that we present a plea for a reasonable mys- 
ticism. 
From the mystical spirit not even the most 
consistent rationalist is entirely free. The whole 
of our modern science, for example, is founded 
on the conceptions of law and force. But these 
cannot be perceived by the senses nor demon- 
strated by reason. They are inductions — the 
hypotheses which best explain our present ta.da 
lt may be said that our instinct tells us our by- 
pothesis is correct, but instinct is a mystic. The 
tact is, we have observed the phenomena of nat- 
ure, but what lies back of them we know not, 
save by an intuition as mystical aa the faith of 
Thomas & Kempis. We believe in gravity and 
chemical energy and electrical power; we rely 
on these forces; we enter, so to speax, into com- 
munion with them. Regarding them we are 
mystics. The farmer is a mystic when he reck- 
lessly throws away his seed, ard expects the 
autumn time to return it to him with in- 
crease. The chemist is a mystic when he 
mingles his re-agents and looks for certain re- 
sults. The electric motorman yonder is a mystic 
when he puts up his trolley to the wire above 
the track, and confidently expects his car to be 
moved by an unseen force which no man under- 
stands, and of which we stand in awe, if not in 
fear. 

In the deeper relations of human life every 
man isa mystic. Patriotism cannot be defined. 
Love has no explanation in reason. The ratidn- 
alism of the present day would do away with 
both love and patriotism, and reduce man to an 
isolated, bread-eating, wool-wearing machine, 
the sole object of whose existence is éelf- preser- 
vation. Yet Ouban patriots are laying down 
their lives for their country’s freedom. Armen- 
ian peasants are suffering untold tortures for the 
faith of Christ. While every day men and 
women toil and suffer for love’s sweet sake, 
treely, gladly spending themselveu for those who 
are dearer than life. 

These deep-lying, mysterious forces are the 
only real facts. Nature is not botany and geol- 
ogy and zoology, it is matter and force and life. 
Human society is not government and commerce, 
it is man and home and love. And if these 
forces and influences, in nature and in life, be 
real, however intangible, how much more real is 
that vast realm of spiritual forces, in communion 
with which a man rises above the finite and the 
temporal, and becomes a divine being, inhabit- 
ing eternity. If those intuitions of the soul 
shall be followed which lead us out of self and 
bring us into relation with other human souls, 
how much more shall we give place to that in- 
satiable yearning which reaches forth to lay 
bold on God Himself! 

Rationalism, sufficient unto itself, laughed at 
Columbus and made Galileo recant; burned 
Huss at the stake, and persecuted Luther and 
Wesley. Yes, blinded by bigotry and spiritual 
pride, it bore down the weak-kneed justice of 
Pontius Pilate and crucified the Lord of Glory. 
Rationalism in one form today would eliminate 
God trom creation. In another and yet more 
subtie form it would seal the volume of Inspira- 
tion, and forbid us to find the word of God 
anywhere save in the Sacred Book. Atheistic 
rationalism would make nature a machine, man 
an automaton, society a pantomime, life a farce. 
Religious rationalism would make the Bibles 
fetish, prayer a gymnastic exercise,and faith a 
witch’s charm. 

It is the mystic, entering into communion 
with that which is unseen, yet eternal, who has 
led humanity upward through the ages. Abra- 
ham was a mystic when he went forth at the 
call of God to an unknown country. Isaiah was 


loftier plane. 
The present age is carried away by the past 
achievements of the human reason. We have 


behind us the valleys of ignorance, with their 
mists of superstition. But we have not yet 
reached the summit. High above our heads rise 
the peaks of wisdom and understanding, their 
glittering crests lost to our ken in the pillar of 
cloud behind which dwells God Himself, the 
Infinite and Ineffable. Only as we uncover our 
beads and bow our hearts before the mysteries 
of the universe; only as we rise above the crude 
notions of mathematical science, and bare our 
souls to the influences of hidden truth; only as 
we enter into communion with the unseen 
Father of spirits, whose dwelling-place is ever- 
lasting light — only thus will we rid ourselves 
of the sordid materialism that is dwarfing the 
souls of the men of today, and enter into our 
heritage as the sons of God. 





THE NOVA SCOTIA CONFERENCE. 
Rev. A. D. Morton, M. A. 


HE recent letters of the editor written from 
Nova Scotia, as published in Zion’s Her- 
ALD, have interested a host of readers. They, 
one and all, regret that Dr. Parkhurst’s stay was 
so short,and that the clerk of the weather was 
not more obliging during the time. 
In response to the editor's request for a few 
linet anent the Conference, I have to say that 
it was held in the town of Liverpool — a place 
beautiful for situation, the hospitality of whose 
inhabitants cannot be exceeded. But Liverpool 
is not yet a railroad town. To get there involves 
travel by water, or, possibly worse, a stage-coach 
drive over the roughest roads imaginable. Some 
of the brethren possessed of the Pauline spirit 
went; others didn’t want to go to “ Nineveh,” 
consequently the attendance was comparatively 
small — about 75 ministers ovt of a possible 1265, 
while the contingent of laymen was smaller 
still. 

Our venerable Archbishop, Dr. Carman, re- 
cently returned from British Columbia, whom 
no perils by land or water can daunt, was pres- 
ent with us. His utterances, as usual, were an 
inspiration anda joy. In the course of an able 
address he took exception to Chancellor Bur- 
wash’s endorsation of Prof. Workman’s reply to 
the celebrated publication of Goldwin Smith, 
“ Millstones of Christianity,” not because it was 
not able and scholarly, but because the Old 
Testament needed no such vindication, and be- 
cause, like Nehemiah, our ministers should be 
too busy to parley withsuch men. However, in 
this as in other matters, doctors differ. 

The newly-elected president is Rev. D. W. 
Johnson, a man of Presbyterian antecedents, 
scholarly attainments and superior ad ministrat- 
ive abilities. His associate on the platform, as 
secretary of the Conference, is Rev. W. H. 
Langille, whose skill with the pen is only sur- 
passed by the ease and grace of his diction, 
whether in pulpit or platform addresses. These 
brethren are in the vigor of their manhood, are 
greatly beloved by their brothers in the minis- 
try, and, singularly enough, are townies, hav- 
ing been born and brought up together in the 
village of River Jonn, long one of our home mis- 
sions. 

This fact was not lost sight of when the ques- 
tion of missious was under consideration. The 
policy of our church is somewhat similar to your 
own. We have one fund both for home and for- 
eign missions. Our foreign missions are located 
in China and Japan. Among our domestic mis- 
sions we include agencies to the French of 
Quebec and Indians in the Northwest. About 
45 per cent. of our gross ue is « 
to the benefit of home missions, of which we 
have fifty in Nova Scotia. At the present time 
the grants from this fund are only sufficient to 
give our home missionaries a salary of $512. 
This amount is, however, further supplemented 
trom the Sustentation Fand, giving to each 
minister an income from all sources of $575. 
Some of our home mission circuits have not de- 
veloped, as might be expected, into self-sustain- 
ing circuits, and the question is sometimes 
asked: “ Does it pay to keep these weak charges 
on the funds, year after year?’’ The answer 
that some would make is: “If these charges 
can furnish men for the ministry who in a few 
years are competent to fill the highest places in 
the church, then it does pay.” 


Supernumerary Fund. 


Special attention is just now being given to 
the claims of this fund. It is intended to make 
provision for those ministers who have tetired 
trom the active work. They are expected to 
pay $12 per annum into the fund during al! the 
years of active service. Two dollars of this 
amount goes to capital stock and the balance to 
current revenue. On retirement each claimant 
is entitled to an annuity amounting to $10 per 
annum for every year he has traveled. Thus a 
thirty years’ man will be entitled to $300. 
Sometimes, however, the fund does not pay in 





full. Latterly it has been paying only 85 per 
cent. of the claims. The fund now has a capital 
of $80,000, and an effort is being made to raise it 
to at least $100,000. It seems unfortunate that 
so much ofthe time of Conference should be 
taken up with financial matters in which the 
members of the Conference are directly interest- 
ed, Asaconsequence, the Conference as a de- 
liberative body often suffers both in dignity and 
in spirituality. 

A pleasing episode of the session was the in- 
terchange of greetings bet ween the Conference 
and the Baptist Association which was meeting 
in the adjoining town of Milton. The Baptists’ 
in this country are supposed to be close com- 
munion, but this is a mistake, for on the occa- 
sion when our delegates visited them they were 
open communion of the most pronounced type. 
it is surprising how little denominational ob- 
structions are borne down by Ubristian love and 
intercourse. 

Membership. 


The total membership of the Methodist 
Church in Nova Scotia is 15,899. This shows an 
increase of 1,658 over the returns of the previous 
year—an increase largely due to the efforts of 
evangelists who have been among us. The 
general verdict pronounced upon these men 
is one of approval, but some are questioning 
whereunto these things will grow. Unques- 
tionably the need of the church today is the 
need of the disciples before the day of Pente- 
cost. When upon our pastors and membership 
the power of the Holy Ghost rests in its fullness, 
we shall need no coterie of specialists to em- 
phasize the * central idea,” nor will we need to 
employ evangelists to fan the dying embers of 
Christian love and zeal in those professing the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The contributions for missions during the 
past year amount to $11,383.48, which is about 
70 cents per member for the membership re- 
turned. The Sustentation Fund receipts were 
$2,063; the Supernumerary, $1,585. The aggre- 
gate revenue for all purposes, including pastoral 
support, is $139,585.85. 

With this letter goes greeting to all the mem- 
bers of the New England Conference whom the 
writer knew in Nova Scotia or Newfoundiand. 

Shelburne, Nova Scotia. 





A Necessary Warning. 

OW easily folks are fooled in the guise of 
charity is shown by the success of two 
educated Negroes in getting subscriptions in 
New York for a schoo! for children of their race 
which does not exist. Two Episcopal ministers 
have had these men arrested as swindiers, and 
they had on their subscription lists such notabie 
names as Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan, Rey. Dr. 
R. Heber Newtor, Joseph H. Choate, Col. 8. V. 
R. Cruger, Gen. O. O. Howard, William M. Ev- 
arts, Bishop William Taylor of the Methodist 
Church, Bishop Thomas A. Sharkey, of Newark, 
Admirals Irwin and Calhoun, Rey. Drs. Morgan 
Dix and David H. Greer, ex-Judge Noah Davis 
and Judge W. P. Hornblower, and so practical a 
person as the politician, Edward Lauterbach. 
Rev. Edward A. Bradley, one of the ministers 
who has checked the course of these men, had 
given them $40; Rev. J. P. Peters, the other, had 
contributed $18. But they have now discovered 
by means of letters of inquiry that there is no 
such school in Alexandria, Vs., where the beg - 
gare placed it. Now the question arises, how 
these men got their letters of recommendation. 
They presented such of the heartiest sort from 
Senator Daniel and ex-Congressman Meredith 
of Virginia, from Gen. FitzHugh Lee and ex- 
Postmaster-General Wiison. They had a band- 
some prospectus, in which among others the 
name of Lemuel Ely Quigg so as a special 
lecturer — this must have m what fetched 
the donation of Lauterbach. Are these letters 
all forged ? or were they actually given, with- 
out any knowledge of the case beyond the rep- 
resentation of the plausible beggars? The 
moral is, know what you are about before you 

give. — Springfleld Republican. 





— Prof. A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., referring to 
Frecerick William Robertson in the Independ- 
ent, says: — 


“ He was a man who died to live, and perha 
it may be said that no body of sermons preached 
by apy man in the nineteenth century has had 
the same reformative power on the generation 
that immediately succeeded him as those of 
Robertson. Newman’s sermons moved in a 
more limited circle. They dealt with matters 
that may be regarded as those of a limited per- 
sonal experience; and their passionate sense of 
the strength of sin and the awfulness of God, 
the emptiness of life and the vanity of man, 
made them a | mainly to the ascetic and im- 
aginative rat than the ethical and rational 
temper. But Robertson’s sermons were potent 
through their sunny reasonableness, their in- 
tellectual weight, their ethical integrity, their 
ability to speak to the mind of the many of the 
things they most wanted to believe, but had 
most difficulty in believing.” 














bered that His hardest word was for those who 
tithe mint and anise and cummin and omit the 
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New England Conference. 
South District. 


People’s Temple. — Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D. D., preached at this church lest Sunday, and 
will supply the pulpit for three more covsecu- 
tive Sundays. 


St. Mark’s, Brookline.— The palpit will be 
supplied during the pastor’s vacation in August 
as follows: Aug. 1, Kev. W. P. Thirkield, D. D.; 
Aug. 8, Rev. N. T. Whitaker, D.D.; Aug. 15, 
Rev. ©. A. Littlefield; Aug. 22, Kev. D. H. 
Tribou, U.S. N.; Aug. 29, Rev. W. P. Thirkield, 
D. D. The morning service will be held as 


usual, at 10.45 A. M.; the evening meeting will 
be a socia! service in the vestries (entrance from 
Park St.) at 7.30 P. M. 

Aliston The Epworth League of the Allston 


Church have appointed the pastor, Kev. Jesse 
Wagner, as delegate to the Toronto Convention, 
and with the assistance of the church have 
most kindly provided for his expenses, which 
he fully appreciates. 


North District 


Waltham, Emmanu- El Church. — The League 
in this church pay the expenses of their pastor, 
Rev. E. Hodge, to the Toronto Convention. 
This is a kindly deed, and is an evidence of ap- 

reciation well deserved by their pastor, who 
as wrought patiently and successfully in this 
field. 


Winchester. — Dr. Hamilton spoke here on 
the evening of July 4, and presented the Freed- 
men’s Aid cause. 


East District. 


Lynn, Broadway. — On Sunday, June 27, the 
pastor of this church, Rev. Arthur Bonner, 
preached a sermon to the members of the grad- 
uating class of the Pickering grammar school. 
The class, as also the one to graduate next year, 
occupied reserved seats, and were accompanied 
by all the teachers of the school. The discourse 
was based on Acts 21: 36:*‘ Canst thou speak 
Greek ?”” The sermon was reported at length 
in the next day’s issue of the Lynn Item, which 
also gave it favorable editorial comment. The 
same paper gave a column to Mr. Bonner’s ser- 
mon on Memorial Day, when more people came 
to listen than could find admittance to the 
church. The collection on Children’s Day 
reached the apportionment. 


Beverly.— It bas occurred to the undersigned 
that the note in last week’s HERALD concerning 
this charge might give the impression tbat the 

stor leaving last spring bad left the charge in 
Pad condition financially. To give such an 
impression would be unjust; for during that 
pastorate congregations not only increased but 
multiplied, the salary was advanced several 
hundred dollars, remaining at the highest 
figure, and the condition of things generally 
wae greatly improved. 


Trinity, Lynn. — Many things have combined 
to make this one of the most difficult of our 
smaller appointments; but Rev. M. G. Prescott, 
the new pastor, is proving himself equal to the 
situation. There have been twelve conversions, 
and hope and courage are inspiring the people 
to increased activity in all lines. 


Everett. — Rev. W. H. Meredith goes with his 
oldest son to England for two months. He 
worked hard on this charge, under consider- 
able financial and other difficulties, but with 
large increase of church membership. 


Wakefield. — Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., who 
had some from Cincinnati especially for this 
day’s services to be held in three of our chnrch- 
es, was with this church in the afternoon of 
Jaly 4. Though this is an hour when no serv- 
ices are regularly held by this charch, by judi- 
cious announcements of the meeting a consid- 
erable congregation was gathered, including 
some influential members of other denomina- 
tions. All listened with great interest to an ad- 
dress on “Some Things that the War did Not 
Settle.” At the close, without any urging, a 
contribution of nearly $40 was received for tne 
cause Dr. Hamilton represents — the “‘ Freed- 
men’s Aid.” 


Stoneham. — Dr. J. W. Hamilton was with 
this charch on the morning of July 4, and after 
asermon which was listened to with attention 
and profit by the large congregation assembled, 
received-a good subscription for the work en- 
trusted to him — if this scribe is correctly in- 
formed, about #40. 


Chelsea, Walnut St. —- Rev. Geo, L. Collyer is 
a man who blows no trumpets before him. He 
does solid work, looking not to securing a 
sounding name, but to building up the church 
in righteousness and in the essentials of Meth- 
odism. He is meeting with good success in a 
field which, by reason of changed circumstances 
in the locality in which the church edifice is 
situated, is harder than formerly to cultivate. 


North Reading. — The pastor, Rev. W. E, 
Hopkins, during the winter, in order to be able 
to attend the Theological School, walked four 
miles a day totake the train for Boston; and, 
returning, walked the four miles from the train 
home. This, with all his other work, proved a 
severe strain, but he is said to be now in better 
health. 


Salem, Wesley Church. — Rev. F. H. Knight 
goes to Maine next week on his vacation. He 
is already preceded by his family. The chil- 
dren, who were iil with scarlet fever, have made 
a@ good recovery. 


Salem, Lafayette St.— The pastor, Rev. Dillon 
Bronson, is on his vacation, and his pulpit is 
supplied by Dr. R. Hoskins, home from our 
work in India. H. 





West District. 


South Hadley Falls. — At the July communion 
service 2 were received by letter and 5 from 
probation. All departments of the work are in 
good condition. Rev. 1.8. Yerks is pastor. 


Springfield, Trinity.— Rev. Dr. Tuckley and 
wife salied on Wednesday, July 7, for England, 
in which country they will spend their vaca- 
tion. This is Dr. Tuckley’s sixteenth trip across 
the Atlantic. During his absence the pulpit 
will be supplied by Rev. A. ©. Skinner, of 
Amherst. 


Westfield, First Church.— At the July com- 
munion 5 were received on probation and 4 by 
letter. Rey. L. H. Dorchester, the pastor, gave 
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the address at a union patriotic service at the 
Methodist church on the evening of July 4. 
His theme was, “ The Patriotism Demanded in 
Times of Peace.” About one thousand people 
were present, including the G. A. K., who 
attended ina body. The Westfield Times and 
News-Letter ot July 7 prints the address in full. 
The Ladies’ Parsonage Society have recently 
newly carpeted the church parlors, put in one 
hundred new chairs and other furnishings, 
besides a gas-stove in the kitchen. R. 





N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


Centreville. — Saturday afternoon, June 26, 
was observed as “ Little Light Bearers’ Day.’ 
An excellent program was rendered by the chil- 
dren, a large number were present, and the old- 
er people seemed to enjoy it as well as the 
children. At the close of the program cream 
and cake were served. This missionary organ- 
ization for children ought to be much more 
widely known, for it has in it the possibilities 
of great good. Rev. J. H. Buckey, pastor of 
this church, is enjoying the fifth year of his 
pastorate. 


Chartley. — The new parsonage is progressing 
satisfactorily, and the pastor, Rev. James Biram, 
and his family expect to occupy is early in the 
autumn. 


North Rehoboth.— This church, which is an- 
der the pastoral care of Rev. James Biram, has 
enjoyed a midsummer revival. At the busiest 
time of the year for the farmers souls have been 
converted, and on Sunday, July 4,the pastor 
received 24 on probation, and others are to fol- 
low. 


St. Pauls, Providence.—New carpets and 
draperies aaded since Conference to the parson- 
age furniture add greatly to the comfort of the 
pastor and his family. The Epworth League 
and Junior League have voted to pay the ex- 
penses of the pastor, Rev. W. 8S. Mcintire, to 
Toronto. Open-air meetin were begun on 
Sanday, July 4, with a large attendance. The 
literary society of the League held a delightful 
Longfellow entertainment in Y. M. ©. A. Hall, 
Jane 28, but, best of all, splendid religious 
meetings are held and two persons were seeking 
the Lord, Sunday, July 4. 


Tabernacle. — Rey. W. F. Davis received 5 
into the church at the July communion. In the 
evening of July 4 a patriotic service was held, 
the pastor's topic being, * Our National Sins 
and Perils.” 


Haven Ohurch. — Rev. Charles 8S. Davis bap- 
tized one in the Seekonk River, and received 
him into full connection, Sunday, em | 4. 
“Our National Destiny” was the topic of an 
excellent patriotic sermon in tne evening. 


Patriotic Services. — July 4 falling on Sunday 
this year, was very generally observed as “ Pa- 
triotic Day” in the churches. Most of our - 
tors discoursed wisely and well on subjects 
relating to “‘ourcountry.” Present-day prob- 
lems were very generally —— without any 
attempt at “ spread-eagieism.’”’ 

Epworth League Convention. — The annual 
convention of tne Providence District League 
was held in the Megs St. Church, Providence, 
Wednesday, July 7. There were about one han- 
dred delegates present besides over thirty pas- 
tors and a large number of visitors. The morn- 
ing session was presided over by C. C. Phillips, 
Esq., and isted of the | reports of the 
district officers and reports of the chapters. 
These reports showed progress in every line of 
work. The fact that the League is being used 
as a great money-raising enterprise for many of 
the churches, is not without its suggestion of 
danger. 

The afternoon was devoted to the election of 
officers, and addresses by Rev. L. G. Horton on 
Junior League work, and Rev. C. 8. Davis on 
“Triumphant Methodism.” In the evening a 
love- feast was held and a splendid address de- 
livered on “ Epworth Ideals” by Rev. C. M. 
Melden, Ph. D., of Brockton. Collations were 
furnished by the Stewart Chapter of the Hope 
St. Church, and much enthusiasm was mani- 
fested. The following are the officers elected 
forthe year: President, John M. Nye, of Phe- 
nix; vice-presidents, Wiss Mary L. T: t 





tian Crusaders rendered the pastor, Rev. O. N. 
Tilton, valuable assistance. The church is 
greatly quickened in spirit and increased in 
numbers. 


Newfields is vigorous and garnets, baptized 
with tne Holy Ghost fire. v. A. E. Draper is 
happy in the work of the Lord, and the people 
are happy in their new pastor. 


Sanbornville. — A congregation almost filling 
the church came out on a hot week-night to see 
and hear the new presiding elder. Whether the 
people got something to suffice them for all 
time will appear later. Finances are in good 
condition. The church !s crowded and must 
acon be enlarged. Rev.O. W. Bryant preached 
an excellent sermon to the Essenic Order, which 
was yublished in the local paper. 


Moultonvilie.— The pastor writes: ‘‘ There 
were two conversions in our meeting Sunday 
evening, June 27. A deep spirituality pervades 
all our services.”” The county Sunday-school 
Association met with this church, June 29. 


Rev. J. W. Adams, whose home is in Methuen, 
speaks in appreciative terms of his pastor, Rev. 

. J. Wilkins. Mr. Adams preached three Sab- 
baths in June in his old church in Newport, 
where he is greatly beloved. One sermon was 
before the Masonic Order. July 18 he preaches 
for Rev. G. M. Curlin Garden St. Mr. Adams, 
deeply appreciating the help rendered by his 
brethren in his Illness, offers to preach for any 
sick brother free of expense save car-fare. He 
will supply at reasonable rates during the vaca- 
tion season. 


Hedding Camp-ground is being put in fine 
condition for the season. This delightful grove 
was never more charming. With all the attrac- 
tions besure to take in the best, the “ religious 
feast,”” Aug. 23-28. Pray for this meeting; in- 
vite the people to come; be there yourcelf. Here 
is a valuable property and blessed associations. 
Let us utilize them to the best in the name of 
the Lord. 


Dover. — The Dover Daily Republican of July 6 
publishes the excellent — sermon de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. D. C. Babcock, Jaly 4, in St. 
John’s Cnurch. EMERSON. 


Manchester District. 


Massabesic.— The work at Massabesic 
amounts to very little apparently. Pastor 
Dockrili can give no time io the field beyond 
one service on Sunday afternoon each week. 
The greed for gain which rules the place opens 
all sorte of attractions which public opinion in 
such a place will allow on the Lord’s day, and 
electric cars every ten minutes coe the crowd 
of pleasure-seekers from the city into the neigh- 
borhood, producing a current of godlessness 
which the score of good people constituting 
= Sunday congregation can neither stem nor 

vert. 


East Manchester.— The recent thunder-bolt 
left its mark on both house and school, some 
terror-stricken souls deciaring a purpose never 
again to enter that church. Yet the work goes 
well. The congregations fill the house, and it 
will very soon become necessary to enlarge the 
Place of worship. The death of Mrs. G. U. 
Noyes on Friday night, June 25, hag left a void 
not easily filled Since the death of her 
busband in De , 1860, she has made East 
Manchester her home, and with busy, unpre- 
tentious zeal has been a constant helper to the 
pastor. Greatly interested in the W. F. M. 8. 
and W.C. T. U., she was yet ever busy in help- 
ing alithe needy. Anxious for the eniargement 
ot Zion and for the effectual training of the 
youth of the church, she made Tilton ene! 
and missions of the Methodist Episcopal Chare 
her legatees, thus making the best possibile 
monument to her memory. Her funeral was 
attended at the church, Monday noon, June 28. 
Music was furnished by a quartet of singers 
who, being employed in the shoe-shop near by, 
gladly gave up their noon hour to pay this 
tribute to the memory ofa friend. The presid- 
ing elder directed the service. Messrs. Dockrill, 
Taggart, Coult, Dorion and Byrne had ‘pari 
therein, and Messrs. Taggart, Dorion, Byrne, 
and Bradford acted as bearers. She was taken 
te saa, N. H., tor burial beside her bus- 

nd. 


Nashua. — Pastor Durrell finds occasion for 








of 
ag ae Miss Emma E. — of Bristol, Rev. 
E. F. Studley, of Mansfield, Herbert Lovell, of 
Brockton; corresponding secretary, Vv. e 
Fieid; soceecing cogent: Miss Fannie Fergu- 
son; treasurer, W. W. Chase; superintendent of 
Junior work, Rev. J. 8. Bridgford. League 
Light, which has been the recognized organ of 
commanication between the chapters of the 
district, was, by vote, discontinued. 


Personals,— Rev. C. S. Davis, of Haven 
Charch, and Rev. W. 8. McIntire, of St. Paul’s, 
go to Toronto, to attend the great convention. 


Rev. J. 8. Bridgford, of the Hope St. Church, 
has entirely recovered from his sickness and is 
as busy as ever again. NEMO, 


Norwich District. 


Voluntown. — This church had an unusually 
interesting Children’s Day celebration. At 
Bethel Church the program had several original 
features which were very enjoyable. Both these 
charges are under the care of Rev. W. A. Gard- 
ner. 


Niantic. — Rev. J. E. Johnson has found his 
way to many of the homes and surely to the 
bearts of his people. He receives a hearty wel- 
come to the district. He will spend a few weeks 
of well-earned vacation at Birch Island, Lake 
Winre.esaukee, N. H., going with his tamily 
July 14,and occupying the cottage of Edward 
Luce, Esq., of Niantic. 


The Methodist ministers of Hartford and 
vicinity met recently in Asylum St. Church and 
laid plans for a monthly meeting to be held in 
that city beginning Sept. 14. It is hoped by this 
means to cultivate better acquaintance and 
closer fellowship among the preachers in botb 
the Conferences bordering the Oonnecticut 
River. This movement may eventually develop 
into a Social Union, which in this vicinity could 
do much good. Y. 





New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 


Moth — But 





ive repairs are to be made 
upon the church edifice this summer. Rev. W. J. 
Wilkins finds here a pleasant home and aa ap- 
preciative people. 


Centralville.— The possibilities of this church 
are great. Rev. G. N. Dorr is carefully studying 
the situation. With strong faith and bard work, 
backed by a sterling personality, blessed results 
must be realized. 


Newmarket. — Methodism is not dying out of 
this town, but is very mach alive. The Chris- 





encourag t in the harmony and hopefalness 
of the congregation at Main St., and earnestly 
looks for the coming wave of oy power 
which shal! arouse and Inspire all souls to new- 
ness of life. At Crown Hili Mr. Garland 
rejoices in some spiritual enlargement, and the 
people expectantly pray with thelr faces toward 
a chapel for their increasing church and Sun- 
day-school attendance. 


Hudson is aware of the true consecration of 
Pastor Buzzell, and if the people generally will 
awake and come to his help will see Zion’s 
children multiplying. 


North Salem. — Pastor Fisk finds many atten- 
tive hearers. The claim for the current year 
was set at $400, besides parsonage. The people 
are also hard at work in the matter of repairing 
the church root and tower. About $125 will be 





needed for this expense, nearly $75 of which j 
already promised. : : 


That all our people may unite heartily to 
make the camp-meetings this year occasions of 
spiritual power is earnestly desired and hoped. 


This scribe heartily enjoyed renewal of old 
acquaintance at St. Paul’s, Manchester, the last 
Sunday in June. Truly, sweet is the fellowship 
of the saints. 


Hinsdale is doing much work onder the lead 
“ a a ed expects i the work 
oO per int church. presidin 
elder Ary sanest visit to this church, So “ 
day, July 4, though the heat of the day and the 
expected sacred concert of the Jubilee Singers 
Guring the next hour conspired to give bim a 
smal! audience while he discoursed on the privyi- 
leges and perils of Christian citizenship. 


Winchester is prospering. Fifteen men and 
women united in church fellowship with this 
society, July 4,and the average attendance ot 
the Sunday-school has increased in two years 
from 46 to 82. The vigorous and persistent work 
of Pastor Trow here is highly appreciated by 
this band of disciples. 


Westport is also under Mr. Trow’s pastoral 
charge,and here souls are born of the Spirit. 
July 4,16 came into full connection and 2 re- 
ceived baptism. On July 5 this Sunday-scboo! 
and its friends, one hundred in number, held a 
picnic at Fosgate’s grove onthe Ashueiot. A 
hy | pleasant season was enjoyed by all. Mr. 
A. B. Woodbury, of Winchester, added greatly 
to the pleasure of the occasion by his service of 
song, and the presiding elder gave a charactc r- 
istic “ illustrated talk’ on “ Assimilation by 

jation,” with supplemental illustrations of 
* alcoholic mediation for dyspeptics.”’ 


West Swanzey.— The ladies have added a 
cburch kitchen at an expense of $230, about $200 
of which will be secured by a loan until they are 
able to pay it. The people think the value ot 
this property is much enhanced by oe 

RRON. 





East [laine Conference. 
Rockland District. 


Children’s Day was a great success, The pro- 
gram, “ The Young People’s Republic,” was 
universally popular. 


The Fourth of July was geverally observed in 
the interests of patriotism and temperance. 
Sermons were preached and concerts given. 


We bave heard of several picnics enjoyed on 
the 5th. 


Bishop Mallalieu’s plan seems to have been 
heartily endorsed. Ww. W.0O. 





Maine Conference. 
Portiand District. 


Peak’s Isiand.— This charge is pleased to 
bavea resident pastor. The congregations are 
large and the social meetings well attended. The 
pastor, Rev. W. 8. Jones, though called an old 
man, is young and vigorous in work and meth- 
ods. He sets a good example to all our preach- 


the very 
the Discipline in matter will put all our 
charges on this district into the first class. 


Portland, West End. — Rev. E. H. Dunnack is 
working not only for a “summer revival,” but 
for a perennial one. Three were converted at 
the evening service, July 4. The frequent re- 
ports of conversions since Conference should 
encourage all our pastors and churches to re- 
newed efforts for immediate resuits. 

Kennebunk. —Two were received on ba- 
tion and ized on Sunday, July 4. bers 
are waiting for baptism. A union temperance 
meeting was held in the evening. 

Biddeford. — This church receives from the 
estate of William or: $a te Bramley the sums 


ana for current expenses. The money is to 
be invested and the interest used. The rental 
of the Bramley pew is also to be ased for cur- 
rent expenses. Two hundred 
munion, and one rose for prayers on Sunday 
evening, July 4. Two were received into the 
church at the same time. 

Sandford. — The Crusaders closed their meet- 
ings July 4. About forty souls have been saved 
and Methodism in Sandford helped in many 
ways. A owe g prone service held tne same Sab- 
bath resulted in arousing the whole city upon 
the subject. E. d. t 





The proper way to build health is to make the blood 
rich and pure by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia, the one 
true blood purifier. 
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A Vacancy—~ 


an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
for it at all. Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 
have at her elbow a bottle of: :: : 


gi a 


ian 





It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
considerable progress. But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


shelf all the time. 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. It cures, remember. 


La Bottles, 75c. 
Serail Bottles, . 
Trial co 


$44446444646464644 44446466446 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
Size, © toc. Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 
At all good drug stores. Oth Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 


bP bs7 Adamson's Botanic 





In many a household there is 
Hosts of chil- 


Cough Balsam 
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The Growing Popularity of New Eng- 
land’s Lakes. 


Some day there will arise a poet or writer who 
will do for New England's lakes what other 
poets have done for the famous lakes of Europe, 
and embalm their beauties and attractions in 
enduring verse or prose. The subject, as a whole, 
is one that has not yet been done full justice to 
in this respect; and, indeed, it isto be feared 
that the people of New England themselves are 
not fully awake to the value of this particular 
heritage that Providence has bestowed upon 
them. 

There is an indefinable charm attaching to 
these aqueous gems of our mountains and wil- 
dernesses that is slowly but surely beginning to 
impress itself apon the great vacation: seeking 
public, and the lakeside resorts of New England 
are beginning to loom up as formidable rivals to 
the more extensively advertised, and hence more 
noted, seashore resorts. 

Such glorious lakes, for instance, as Winnepe- 
saukee, Asquam, Sunapee, Newfound, Spofford, 
Dublin or Willoughby, in New Hampshire, have 
already reached a secure and superior footing as 
summer resorts, and there are dozens of other 
lakes and lakelets — some of them near at hand, 
others more or less remote from the great cen- 
tres of population — that are gradually com- 
ing into prominence in this way. Then, too, 
there are the myriad lakes of Maine and the glo- 
rious waterways of the Green Mountain State, 
all extending a bright and smiling welcome to 


those who prefer the poetry and semi-rolitude 
ofa lakeside outing to the more vigorous at- 
mosphere and restiess spirit of the seashore. 
For those who enjoy the pleasure of ‘‘ camping- 
out,” almost apy of these places offers unrivaled 
facilities. 

Columns might be written in praise and de- 
scription of this department of outdoor summer 
life in New England, but the best medium of in- 
formation to which the reader can be referred is 
the attractive illustrated pamphiet, *‘ Lakes and 
Streams,’’ which will be sent on receipt of two- 
cent stamp, on application to D. J. Fianders, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston. 





W. C. T. U. NOTES. 


HE annual demonstration of the British 
Woman’s Temperance Association in con- 
nection with their convention, was held in 
Queen’s Hall, London (which seats 6,000 
persons), Lady Henry Somerset presiding. 
Canon Wilberforce and Dr. Collins, president of 
the London County Council, gave the ad- 
dresses. 

A children’s fountain, erected with the money 
raised by the children, was unveiled during the 
convention. It is made from the same model 
as the one which stands in front of Willard 
Hall, Chicago. The English fountain is named 
for Lady Henry Somerset, while the one in Chi- 
cago is called the Willard Fountain and was 
paid for by the Loyal Temperance Legions. A 
little maiden in bronze holding out a cup of 
running water is the model. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Portland, Me., frater- 
nal delegate trom the National W. C. T. U., was 
given a brilliant reception. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
presided and Lady Henry Somerset voiced the 
British welcome. Fraternal were 
present from Australia, South Africa and 
Madagascar. New South Wales sent Lady 
Windeyer, wife of the well-known judge, Sir 
William Windeyer. Victoria sent Mrs. Kirk, 
one of the founders of the Victoria W. U. T. U. 
Other ladies from Victoria are Miss Ware and 
Mrs. Luke, a sister of the Premier of Tasmania. 
Queensland and Tasmania also sent delegates. 

W. C. T. U. summer schools are now well in 
hand. From five days to two weeks are given 
in nearly all the Chautauquas and camp-meet- 
ings for temperance teachings. A conference 
of five days at Chautauqua, N. Y., closes Aug. 
i with an all-day platform meeting, Miss 
Frances E. Willard and Mrs. Margaret D. Ellis, 
of Newark, N. J., saperintendent of legislation, 
being the principal speakers. Mrs. Katharine 
L. Stevenson, national corresponding secretary, 
has charge of the entire conference. Mrs. Ella 
A. Boole, of Staten Island, and Mrs. Frances W. 
(raham, of Lockport, N. Y. (the singing evan- 
gelist), are to assist on the program at the 
Caba, N. Y., temperance camp-meeting. The 
W. ©. T. U. school of methods at Tully Lake, 
N. Y., covers one week (Aug. 11 to 18) and is in 
charge of Mrs. Helen L. Ballock, of Elmira, 
N. Y., assisted by Mrs. Bertha Morris Smith. 
Mountain Lake Park, Md., has for many years 
had W. ©, T. U. conferences; this year they are 
in charge of Mrs. N. R. OC. Morrow, president of 
West Virginia, and cover dates from July 24 to 
23. Bay View, Mich., as for many years past, 
will be in charge of Mrs. Louise 5S. Rounds, as- 
sisted by Miss Helen L. Hood, who has recently 
returned from England. W.C. T. U. days at 
Ocean Grove were Jaly 8 and 9. Mrs. Emma 
Bourne, president of New Jersey, was in charge. 
The Kentucky Chautauqua, at Lexington, June 
“9 to July 10, was led temperance days by Mrs. 
Helen M. Barker, treasurer of the National 
W.C.T.U. Every State has its quota besides 
these mentioned. 

Legislation in reform measures within six 
months has been quite gratifying. Illinois has 
passed a police matron bill to apply to cities of 
Over 16,000 inhabitants, also a stringent temper- 
ance education bill. Minnesota passed a bill 
probibiting the admission of any under the age 
ot twenty-one to dance-houses, concert saloons, 
or any place where intoxicating liquors are sold 
or given away. The Iowa Legislature has made 
liquor bills uncollectable. Tennessee, Massa- 
chusetts, Kentucky, Connecticut and Indiana 
have passed strong anti-cigarette laws. in the 


bill has passed. The legal age of consent has 
been raised from twelve to eighteen years, and 
a suffrage amendment is submitted to the voters 
for the November election of 1898. Missouri’s 
Supreme Court has decided that women may 
hold any office from which they are not de- 
barred by the State constitution. 





W. F. M. 8. 


HE third quarterly meeting of the New 
England Branch of the above society was 
beld in the Hull Church on Wednesday, July 7. 
Fully one hundred and fifty delegates went 
down by steamboat to Pemberton landing, and 
were there conveyed by barges to the Methodist 
Church. A meeting of the executive board was 
at once held, and shortly after 11 o’clock the 
public exercises were commenced by reading of 
the Scriptures and prayer by the pastor, Rev. 
William H. Butler. Mrs. Edward G. Knight 
gave an appropriate address of welcome on be- 
halt of the church and Ladies’ Society of Hull. 
The report of treasurer and secretaries showed 
the Branch to be in a very encouraging condi- 
tion. For the famine fund $1,900 had been raised. 
Reports of Little Light Bearers work by Mrs. 
Lucie A. Harrison, and of Young Ladies’ Soci- 
eties by Mrs. UC. 5. Nutter, then followed. 
At 1 o’clock adjournment was made for lunch. 
The Town Hall, by the courtesy of the select- 
men, had been placed at the service of the 
church, and there all the good things appertain- 
ing toa basket lunch were discussed by the ladies 
whose appetite doubtless had been sharpened by 
the sail down the harbor. A pleasant bour was 
spert before the afternoon service either under 
the leafy cherry trees, on the piezze of the 
Linden, oron Telegraph Hii!, from which a mag- 
nificent view of Massachusetts Bay ie obtainable. 
The afternoon devotions were conducted by 
Rev. C. H. Talmage, of Auburndale. Addresses 
were delivered by ir. and Mrs. Hoskins, Mies 
Emily we of India, and Miss Elia Glover of 
China. Appr propriate mention was made of the 
death of Miss Mary Carrol! in a: The 
general impression was that a very delightful, 
instractive and inspiring day bad been spent in 
the service of the Master. oo mention ought 
to be made of Mrs. E. O. Fisk and Mrs. E. J. 
McKann whose labor for the Ae of the con- 
vention was untiring. Mrs. Charles Park burst 
as presiding officer, and Miss Clementina Butier 
as secretary, were evidently quite at home in the 
management of a large Prete! meeting. And 
last, but not least, the delightful singing of Miss 
Lillian Grace Carter added much to the epjey- 
ment of the day. : 








The Mead Cycle Company, Chicago, is the 
original house to sell reliable bicycles at low 
prices direct to the rider. They have built upa 
large business by their bonorable dealings and 
have won the entire confidence of their custom- 
ers. As is usually the case, they have many im- 
itators who seek to share in the reflected light 
of the house which won its prestige by conceiv- 


ing this popular idea and then carrying it out. 
The Mead Cycle —y! Chicago, simply ask the 
public to believe that the house which leads and 
controls the best sources of supply is the best 
house to do business with. 








The “Green” Craze. 

The demand for green in all household decora- 
tions and furnishings shows that it is still the 
favored color of society. This season it has been 
embodied in furniture, and the Paine Furniture 
Company, on Canal St., have a complete line of 
cabinet work for every room in the bouse, exe- 
cuted in the different shades of green. Owing 


to the large sale for sucb furniture, 't is offered 
at the popular price of ordinary work, so that 
one may choose between the natural color of the 
wood and the fashionable green color, at no ex- 


Church Register. 


HEBALL CALBNDAB. 


Connecticut Valley Sunday-schoo! and Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, Laurel Pk.. Northampten, July 13-23 
Christian Workers’ Union Convention, L. B. 














Bates, leader, at Old Orchard Beach, Jaly 17-26 
New England Ch 8.8.4 bly, 

Lakeview, So. Framingham, July 19-30 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug. 2-8 
Heddi Oh qua Asso. 8 Bchool 

and Assembly, at Hedding Camp-ground, Aug. 2-21 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-15 


Piscataquis Valley Catip-meeting at Foxcroft, 








Maine, Aug. 9-16 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 12 22 
Rich d Vamp ti Aug. 12-2: 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 15-22 
Weiss Camp meeting, Aug. 16-20 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-23 
Willimantic berg meeting, Aug. 23-29 
Heddi Camp i Aug. 23 28 
Asbury Grove ome. meeting, Aug. 23-30 
Allen Camp- meeting at Strong, Me., Aug. 13-29 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Avg. 23-27 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 23 3 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Bucksport Dist. Eastern Div. Ep. League 

Convention, at East Machias camp-ground 

(Jacksonville), Ang. 27, 28 


Groveton Camp-meeting, 
East Machias Camp-meeting, 
Wilmot (N. H.) Camp-meeting, 


Aug. 3% to Bept. 4 
Aug. 30-Sept.4 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 





Important Annvancemeat' 


1 wish to that in tion with 
the publication of the second, third, and fourth 
volumes of Rev. W. A. Thurston’s Souvenir 
History of the New England Conference, {| am 
arranging a fine Fall White Mountain trip for 
the agents; that is, to every agent celling a 
small pumber of books the trip will be fur- 
nished, including hotels, tally-ho rides, the 
summit of Mt. Washington over night, and a 
visit to beautiful Bethlehem. 


Rev. F. BURRILL CRAVES, 








Marriages. 


Lapp - WILLIAMS In West Quizes July 8, by Rev 
. W. Virgin, of Dedham, Benjamin F. Ladd and Emma 
5. Williams, both of West Quincy. 


STAPLES — MILLER — At Two Lights, Cape Elizabeth, 
Me., July 6,by Rev. John A. Ford, William Prescott 
Staples and Lily May Miller. 


WEBBER — RAYMOND — In East Bridgewater, July 6, 
by Rev. N. B. Cook, Arthur A. Webber, of W. Bridge- 
water, and Lucy F. Baymond, of BE. Bridgewater. 


OLIVER — Pg ay E—In N. Waldoboro, Me., Jane 19, 
by Rev. ©. W. Lowell, Fred N. Oliver and Leola M 
Teague, both of N. Waldoboro. 


LUDWIG — FLANDERS — July 3, by the same. Fred E 
Ludwig and Susie M. Flanders, both of Waldoboro. 


CHARD — SWEATT — In Haverbill, June 30, at the resi- 
Rev. F. M. 





dence of the —— s parents, by stes, as- 
sisted by Rev. EB. V. Hinchliffe, Frederick H. Chard 
and Lenora May RES 


eg HOPKINS — In Swampscott, June 2, by Rev. 
F. M. Bstes, Joseph W. Clapp, of ammcaartieaaes N. O., and 
Mary B. Hopkins, of Marblehead 


CASSIDY — PIPER — In Dorchester, July 4, at the resi- 
dence of the bride's perce, by Rev. A. W. L. Nelson, 
of West Medford, Matthew R. mk ood Cambridge. 
and Roberta Piper, of Dorchester. 





AVAILABLE 8SUPPLY.— Prof. A. R. Sweetser, Cleve- 
land 8t., Somerville, is available as a supply during the 
months of July and August. 





OROHARD BEAOH CAMP-MEBETINGS. — Dr. L. B. 
Bates’ meeting, July 17-26; Young Woman's Christian 
Association, July 26; Christian Alliance, July 29-Aug 10; 
Temperance — W. C.T. U and the Whitneys, Aug. 10-13; 
Salvation Army, Aug. 14-23; Crittenton evangelistic 
meeting, Aug. 


Money Letters from July 5 to 12. 


W H Adams. B E Bigelow, © O Beede, J B Bassell, 
H W Baliock. 8 H Calderwood, 8 W Church EP 
Dutton & Co, G N Dorr. E 8 Fogerty. J W Houghton, 
J A Hunt, N © Hodgkins, Mre 8 Haradoa, H B Humph- 
rey, F D Holdsworth, W B Hollingshead. N M Learned 
W H Moore, M F Miner, Marblehead Y MCA, WH 
McMath, H 8 Morton. W R Newhall. O Purinton, A FP 
H Pilisbury. H F Quimby. A J Richardson, L M Rob- 
bins, Mre M E Rankin. Mrs F H Sowle, F W Shedd, 
PA #im, Mra W & Studley, U A Stenhouse, E M Smith. 
LC Tyler. W H Whitsey, D B Wylie, WC Went- 
worth 





atiiditetnes for Famine Sufferers. 





Previously acknowledged, $1,508.06 
Pawtucket, BR. 1., 8. L. Miagion Circle, 10.00 
Hyde Park, Mass., B. C. and 8. H. Mcl., 1.00 
Springfield, Mass., Trinity, 11.00 
Maplewood, Mass., 10.85 
Maynard, Mass., 13.00 
Salem, Mass., Lafayette St. Band, 1.48 
Auburndale, Mass., Lasell Seminary, 18.00 
Manchester, N. H., First, 7.00 
Athol, Mass., 1.00 
South Boston, Mass., 8t. John’s, 15.00 
Boston, Mass., Tremont 8t., 3.00 
Lynn, Mass., A. B.T, 1.00 
Biddeford, Me., Mrs, 0. H.R, 5.00 
A.. 5 00 
Milford, Mass., Man and Wife, 1.00 
Hampton, N. H., Mr. B., 1.00 
Dorchester, Mass., Baker Memorial, 6.00 
Livermore, Me., Mrs. 8. E. L., 1.00 
Kennebunk, Me., A. Y., 100 
Boston, Mass., Winthrop 8t., 15 00 
LK. L., 3.00 
Boston, Mass., Temple 8t., 6.10 
Washington, 10.00 
Meriden, Conn., First 8. 8., 21.66 
Orrington, Me., Mrs. 8. T., ©. T., and L. H., 2.50 
Springfield, Vt , 1. M. D. and M. D., 2.00 
Malden, Mass., 3.00 
R. W. K. 1.00 
Worcester, Maxs., Cora! St., 6.26 
Watertown, Mass., 40.55 
Provincetown, Mass., Centre, 20.00 
Tilton, N. H., W. ©. of K. D., 1.00 
Ipswich, Mass., Junior League, 8.00 
Sunapee, N. H., Band, 5.00 
New Haven, Uonn., Trinity, 35.00 

Total, $1,798.45 


Mary E. Hovr, Treasurer. 
4 Berwick Park, Boston, Maes. 











For Over Fifty Years 


Mus. WinsLOW’s Sooruine Syrup has been used for 
children teething. it soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
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remedy for Diarrbwa. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


SPECIAL RATE TO CHAUTAUQUA AND RETURN 
— Round-trip tickets, $18, tickets good returning until 


Sept 3%. The only line cums oe thre ugh sleeping cars 
between Boston and ita i hs ey and 
sleeping car accomux K.- ms can be sec «li of O.W 
Jordan, N. EB. r. “Aut 4 208 Washington St., Bo. nrg Mass. 
—_—— 
Brevity is the Soul of Wit. 
Therefore we say.take Adamson's Bot ¢ Cough Balesam 
first, last and always when tnere is any tendency to 
throat or lung soreness or! t » best rem 






the 
edy on earth for Coughs and Bron ial troubles, Bold 


at all Draggtets. 
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| NEW PRICES 

2 ON 

a . . 

+ Columbia Bicycles 
- 

4 rhe Standard of the World. 
1897 COLUMBIAS ro 15 
P The Best Bicycles Made 

y 

p 1896 COLUMBIAS eubeene ¢e 60 
: Second only to’'#? Mode 

f 1897 HARTFORDS REDUCED To 5) 
Pp Equal to Most Bicycles, 

f HARTFORDS cen ve 6A 
‘ PATTERN 2 Vv 
; HARTFORDS = 

, PATTERN 1, 4) 
. HARTFORDS ln 

4 PATTERNS Sand 6 30 
y Nothing in the market approeched the 
y value of these bicycles at the former 

: prices; what are they now ? 

» - 

, POPE MFG. ©O., Hartford, Conn. 
r Catalog free from any Columbia dealer by mal) 
3 from us for one 2-cent stamp 
sialic betaine td 


Aba lutel y Safe Mu pa Seowel Bough 
8° largely best Bank ae 
© Wri . RoniRT z “STRANORS 


400, Pesta Buih 





~ “SUMMER TOURS.” 


By the Royal Blue Line. Personally conduct- 
ed excursions to Old Point Comfort and Wash- 
ington; Gettysburg and Luray Caverns; Mam- 
moth Cave and the Nashville Exposition. For 
Itineraries, address A. J. Simmons, N. EB. A., 
211 Washington St., Boston. 








Letter from a Preacher’s Wife. 

BossBpurG, Stevens Counry, WASHINGTON, 
Dr. D. M. Bye, Indianapolis, Ind, : 

DEAR Docror — I have delayed some time in 
sending in my testimonial, as | have been wait- 
ing to see how the place was going to heal up; 
so lam now ready to recommend to the world 
your wonderfu! Of! treatment. 

Three | ace ago | noticed a small lamp coming 
in my right breast, and | called in our family 
doctor, w ibe informed me that it was a tumorous 
cancer coming, so I began doctoring at once, but 
all the doctors failed to help me, and the best 
doctors of this = gave me up to die, when 
[heard of Dr. D. M. Bye’s wonderful oil treat - 
wment,and of him beinga man who had great 
faith in God, sol resolved to try him. He has 
taken the cancer al! out, and it was so large that 
it took the whole breast off, but, praise God, the 
cancer is gone and the ge b is healed up nicely. 

Buffering ones, do not be afraid to try Dr. 
D. M. Bye’s wonderful Ol! treatment; and any 
one wis al furtber information regarding this 
case can get it by writing to me. 

May 15, 1897. rs. C. E. BALTEZORE. 

P. 8. — And the minister adds the following: 

My DreAk BROTHER — We will send a big rec- 
ommendation for you throughout the countr 
and | shall go to preaching again, and 1 will 
recommend you from the pape. So, may God 
bless your good labor and the loving arms of 
Jesus ever embrace you, is our prayer. 

Your brotber in Christ, 
Rev. M. L. BALTEZORE. 








FERRY 


BAY VIEW HOUSE 


BEACH, 


Saco, Me. 





walking, riding and bathi 
many jculars. Its 
three 


Bay View Hovse occupies a highly 


wen i train on the Boston & Maine K 
Jptietenes 
Roarens, Old Orchard, Me. 








new State of Washington an aati-vivisection 


36 Bromfield St., Room 28. 





fusion at Old Orchard, and yet only ten minutes’ ride by the Orchard Beach Rh. l., 





The coast of Maine has become noted as the great resort in summer for al! seeking pure air and 
the nealth giving breezes from the ocean. 
Old Orchard Beach extends for many miles and affords the most attractive opportanity for 


No beach on the New England coast compares with Old Orcbard in 
ym from undertow makes it safe for bathers. At low water it is from 
o four hundred feet wide, presenting a beautiful surface of hard white sand, affording a 
cheruien op, unity for pedestrians, and an extended play- ground for children. 

The 


favored Seaton. Away from the noise and con- 


which connects 


has all the appointments to make it an asylum of enjoyment and refreshing rest. 


E. MANSON & SON, 


Proprietors and Owners. 
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Our Book Table. 


The | es Sym: An Outline of Modern Biblical 

4 A.M., Ph.D. Introduction 

oe ae. 7 fa. D. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. ei ret & Jennings. Price, $1. 


Higher Criticism, which deals with the books 
of the Bible, may be either radical or conserva- 
tive. The former, found most pronounced in 
Germany, denies the presence of the supernat- 
ural and the inerrant inspiration in the sacred 
record; while the latter recognizes both. The 
facts and persons revealed in the early books of 
the Bible are transformed by the radical critics 
into myths, fables and traditions. Prof. Rishell, 
in this book, goes over the field contested by op- 
posing forces. The first edition, issued in 1893, 
met a most favorable reception by the theolog- 
ical public. It gave in detail the views of the 
radical critics and the objections urged against 
them by the other side. The case is not argued; 
it is stated in concise form. Readers of the first 
edition thought the traditional view ought to 
be more distinctly and fully given. Accord- 
ingly the author has added, in this edition, two 
other parts covering the case. ‘“ The Estimate 
of Results "and “If the Critics are Right — 
What ? ” deal with the questions of inspiration 
and inerrancy, so that we now have the views of 
both sides, making a complete statement of the 
case. The book is neither a defence nor a de- 
nunciation of higher criticism. It simply tells 
what it is. It places the proper label upon the 
case, eo that any one may kuow it at sight. 

The volume gives evidence of wide reading 
and careful consideration. The whole field is 
surveyed and the subject carefuily thought out 
along its various lines. To each phase of the 
great subject proper attention and emphasis are 
given. The statement is careful, candid and 
alanced. Truth seems to be the grand aim of 
the investigation. What is so carefully thought 
out is expressed in language at once pure, simple 
and perspicuous. The style is easy and readable. 
The order of the narrative is consecutive and 
compact without perpetually reminding one ot 
the rules of the logician. The student of the 
new criticism will find in it an admirable help. 
The Tepes Snekas. rete tg YE nr Arnold. 

Price, $1.50. 

In this admirable volume Prof. Kuhns, of 
Wesleyan University, gives the results of a sym- 
pathetic and appreciative study of one of the 
great masters of literature. Dante, like Homer, 
Shakespeare and Goethe, remains above the 
flood of oblivion which invades the literary 
world. The poet is studied in a single aspect — 
his treatment of nature. So profound a study 
and masterly presentation of the sufbject cannot 
tail to find favor with students of Vante. The 
author opens to them one of the treasure cham- 
bers of the poet, and displays before them the 
precious things accumulated by his genius. 
The range of his study is narrow, but rich in 
resources and felicitous in treatment. He gives 
Dante’s conception and treatment in its differ- 
ent aspects, with the fauna, flora, atmospheric 
phenomena, light, fire, color. The book is evi- 
dently the outcome of careful and long-contin- 
ued study. It displays not merely learning, but 
sympathy, insight and appreciation. The author 
goes below the surface to find the meaning and 
method of the poet. What he has found out by 
continuous study is given in clear, fresh and 
strong English, making a live and suggestive 
book with ho dull chapters. 
on Eels Seder Brothers. Price, Sain 

A delightful book, abounding in reminis- 
cepces of noted places, occasions and people. In 
the second title they are called “ rambling 
recollections of many years of my life.” The 
daughter of James Wilson,a member of Con- 
gress from New Hampshire, sbe saw Washing- 
ton life in her girlhood, and afterward married 
John Sherwood, a lawyer of New York, where 
she became conspicuous as a@ social leader. She 
has written some books and many magazine ar- 
ticles, but nothing so attractive as this volume 
of reminiscences. A traveler in America and 
Europe and a quick observer, she writes de- 
lightfully of many great occasions and of the 
distinguished people she has met. Frank Pierce 
was their old neighbor,and she goes on with 
-ncident and dote down to Grant and Sher- 
man. In this volume Mrs. Sherwood has pre- 
served many interesting incidents and anecdotes 
of celebrated men and women both at home and 
abroad. 


7“ ¥ for Women. 
Cone ora New York: 


rt. ore 
Price, 

This - a plea for the higher education of 
woman. The author tells what the college can 
and cannot do. She gives advice as to the prep- 
aration for and selection of the best colleges, and 
also as to student life and to the graduate. The 
mother, the woman in society, and even the 
wage-earner, may profit by a course in college. 
The suggestions are eminently wise, practical 
and timely, and are given in a style at once clear, 
simple and forcible. It is a book for mothers 
and daughters. 

a 7 Tee erie ok PRT stokes Oo 1 oy 

The scene of this story is laid among the man- 
ufacturing establishments of London. The Di- 
abolus of the story is John Sartwell, manager. 
He knows how to get the most work out of the 
men at the least cost. One of the workmen is 
the true hero of the story. Though discharged 
by Sartwell, he becomes head of the Union. 
The golden thread of love is an attachment 
which sprang up between him and Edna, the 
daughter of Sartwell. The narrative is vivid, 
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By Robert Barr. New 





the movement rapid, and the dialogue natural 
and easy. The characters stand out as in life. 
You see Monkton and Hope,a couple of timid 
men who have led th lves 
corporation and put the adamantine Sartwell in 
front to do their satanic work. It is a labor 
story, revealing the causes of the labor troubles 
and the heartlessnees of corporations. 
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In_ Brook and Bayou ; or, Life in the Still Waters. By 


Clara Kern ted iss.’ New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 
Price, 60 cents. 


“ Brook and Bayou” belongs to Appleton’s 
series of “‘ Home Reading Books.” It opens an 
interesting chapter in natural history. The 
lessons are simple, yet scientifically accurate as 
farasthey go. The illustrations bring many 
curious forms of life to the eye, while the text 
furnishes full and graphic descriptions of the 
several species. The work is handsomely done, 
and the beginner cannot fail to find himself in- 
terested inthe study. It is an exploration in 
the microscopic world, showing the exquisite 
handiwork of the Creator in the minute and un- 
seen as well as in the great and visible. 


Whata Young Bey Ought to Know. The first book 
= | . = A og 4 and Sex” Series to Men. By Sylvanus 


Vir Publishing Co.: 31 Hale Building, 
Philgdelpiia. Price, $1. 


There are many things a boy needs to know. 
Some he don’t care to know; others you do not 
know how to tell him. Dr. Stall has done it for 
you in this little book. The subject is delieate 
and requires judicious treatment, such as it has 
received at the hands of the author. It is a 
book that every one, parent or teacher, who 
has the care of boys will wish to have at hand. 
How to use the mind is a great lesson for every 
human being; it is almost equally difficult to 
learn how to use the body, making it subserv- 
lent to the high demands of the soul, while yet 
maintaining position in the human economy. 
Man is an animal, but an animal with reason 
and conscience, which must needs hold the 
reins in every well-regulated life. 


Alexander Po By Samuel! Johnson. 


Edited by 
— Stephens. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. Price, 


The writings of Johnson which have best 
endured the test of time are “ The Lives of the 
Poets,” and one of the best of the “ Lives ”’ is 
that of Alexander Pope. The volume abounds 
in incident and dote,and is written in a 
style much more simple and attractive than 
Johnson's earlier writings. His estimate of the 
genius of Pope was very high, and his life was 
written con amore. Though much material has 
been lated since Joh wrote, the 
“Lives”’ of Pope and Dryden have not been 
superseded. The present volume is designed for 
school use, and will prove an admirable aid in 
the education of the rising generation. 








The Ancient Hebrew Tradition. fad Dr. Fritz Hom- 
mel. New York: BE. & J. B. Young 


This =a sh from the pe by Edmund 
McClure and Leonard Crossié is “a protest 
against the modern school of Ola Testament 
Criticism.” The materials for his protest are 
drawn from a study of the ancient monuments. 
The work is very learned and will be prized by 
students of the higher criticism of the Oid 
Testament. The Hebrew tradition has been too 
much isolated from other Eastern civilizations 
ot the age. The aim of Prot. Hommel has been 
to show that many things objected to by the 
critics in the Hebrew tradition are found in the 
remains of the civilizations now in process of 
excavation. When we uncover those remains 
we find many features in the Hebrew economy 
to be in harmony with the age. 

Curperetion eens, Sy Thomas L. Greene. New 

This is ‘a study of the principles and methods 
of the management of the finances of corpora- 
tions in the United States; with special reference 
to the valustion of corporation securities.” it 
is valuable to those who have large wealth and 
such as are called to care for it. The author 
opens the nature of bonds and stocks, railway 
bonds, corporate accounting, and the public 
policy toward corporations. Re-organizations 
and receiverships close his examination. 


bt a eg is, and Other Tales of the 
Rhine. ©. Ellis Stevens. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's boot 


The author clothes some tales of the Rhine in 
poetic forms. The poems are grouped ground 
three of these fanciful stories — ‘‘ The Romance 
of Arenfels,” which gives title to the volume; 
“ Light and Shade;” and “ Musings.” They 
display artistic judgment, taste and poetic 
animation. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLE IN OUR LIT- 
ERATURE. By William R. Williams, D. D. 
(Philadelpbia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, 50 cents.) This volume con- 
tains an address delivered by the author at Ham- 
Aiton College a half-century ago. It was printed 
only as a class presentation; but copies got 
abroad, and the edition published in Scotland 
proved an inspiration to William M. Taylor. It 


is now brought out in good form by this Phila- 
delphia house, and is in every way worthy to be 
perpetuated. —— JUGENDGEDICHTE. By J. ©. 
L. Olark. (Hamilton, Bermuda: Printed by 
J.D. and F. 8. Bell.) This neat, paper-covered 
booklet contains nine brief poems. The author 
has before published ‘‘ Rhymes of Youth,” but 
he bere revises what he thinks worth preserving. 
The fire and rbythm will go far to keep his pum- 
bers alive. — THe CHURCH ARMY. By Mon- 
tague Chamberlain. (Boston: Damrell & Up- 
ham.) Thi: booklet contains an account of the 
Salvation Army of the Church of England. 
“The Church” attempted to take General 
Booth and his captains under its gracious 
wings, but they could not recognize her as a 
true mother. A dozen years ago a General 
Booth sprang up in the church, and now the 
organizations of the Army have spread into 
every county of England and Wales, and the 
income amounts to $400,000 a year. The account 
of this new move mert is full of interest to the 
Christian student. ——-TH& MopERN READ 

ER’s BIBLE — EZEKIEL. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. Price, 50 
cents.) In his attempt to give the Bible by 
books and in modern literary form, the author 
has reached the “ prophecy series ” and given 
us inthis neat little volume the prophecies of 
Ezekiel. He has used the Revised Version and 
often put the American reading of the margin 
into the text. His introduction is an admirable 
fore-word on the style and nature of the con- 
tents of the book. ——- How To OBTAIN FUL- 
NESS OF POWER IN CHRISTIAN LIFE AND SERV- 
Ick. By R.A. Torrey. (New York: Fieming 
H. Revell Co. Price, 50 cents.) The author is 
not only an earnest but an expert Christian 
worker. He has written a book telling how to 
bring men to Christ; the present work tells how 
to train them in Christian service. It is de- 
signed to bring them into*‘a life of abiding 
rest, joy, satisfaction and power.” The etress is 
laid upon the interior life rather than outward 
forms, as a preparation for Christian work. —— 
A CASTAWAY, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By F. B 
Meyer. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price, 30 cents.) This volume contains six brief 
addresses, delivered by the author in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, on themes interesting 
to Christian disciples and workers: ‘‘ The Nat- 
ural Man,” “ The Substitution of the Christ- 
Life for the Self- Lite,” ‘‘ Christ the Complement 
of Our Need,” “ Deliverance from the Power of 
Sin,” “ God’s Two Men ” — Adam and Christ, 
“ The Anointing of-the Spirit,” “The Installing 
of the Holy Spirit,” and “ Heart Rest.” These 
truths give “‘a glimpse into those deeper aspects 
of Christianity which are best adapted to nour- 
ish and quicken tbe inner life.”” —— THE SToRY 
oF OLIVER Twist. By Charles Dickens. Con- 
dented for Home and Schoo! Reading. By Kila 
Boyce Kirk. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 60 cents.) This is another of the Apple- 
tons’ Home Reading Series. Dickens is a favor- 
ite with the young. They like hie wit, humor, 
sprightliness and descriptive power, even his 
exaggeration. This is a very successful attempt 
at the condensation of one of his most popular 
stories. —— Is CHRISTIANITY TRUE? Answers 
from the Monuments, History, the Bible, Nat- 
ure, Experience, and the Growth of Christian- 
ity. (Philadelphia: Rice & Hirst. Price, 50 
cents.) Theauthors of these six essays on the 
salieut features of Christian evidence furuish an 
antidote to the unbelief of our times. The es- 
sayists are Drs. Blaikie, Saycs, Rice, Dawson 
and Gordon, masters in their departments, per- 
fectly competent to pronounce on the great sub- 
ject under consideration. The essays are brief, 
comprehensive and masterly. 


Magazines. 


—— The Century for July has for a frontispiece 
“ Garrick and his Wife,” painted by Hogarth 
and engraved by Cole for the Queen. This ac- 
companies Cole’s new series of “ Old English 
Masters,”’ having Hogarth as the subject of the 
current number. Dr. 8. Weir-Mitchell has a 


fresh instalmeat of “Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker.” “ Play in London — The Garden,” 
follows. Horace Porter has another “‘ Campaign 
with Grant.” W. H. Seton-Karr is “ After Big 
Game in Africa and India.” “ Hunting the 
Jaguar in Venezuela ”’ is full of thrilling inter- 
est. “‘ Sports of the Seventeenth Century ” is 
an article filled with curious information. The 
paper on “ The Churches of Poitiers and Caen ” 
abounds in descriptions of the old ecclesiastical 
buildings and works of art. The magazine is 
seldom better furnished than in the current 
number. (Century Company: New York.) 


— The International Journal of Ethics tor 
July treats with its usual ability eight topics. 
F. J. Stimson, of Boston, leads in “ The Ethical 
Side of the Free Silver Campaign.” ‘‘ The Con- 
ception of Society as an Organism” is by J. 





Ellis McTaggart, of Cambridge, Eng. “ When 
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the Higher Criticism has Done its Work ” is 
critically presented by Thomas Davidson, of New 
York. “Tne Treatment of Prisoners,” “ Phi|- 
osophic Faith ” and “* The Place of Pleasure in 
System of Ethics,” are some of the other titles, 
Prof. W. H. Fairbrotber has an appreciative 
article on ‘“ The Late Professor Wallace.” The 
articles are all strong and the style clear aud 
forceful. (International Journal of Ethics: 1305 
Arch St., Philadelphia.) 

—— The July Homiletic Review comes wel! 
charged with choice and valuable contributions. 
The Review Section contains five articles, 
Joseph Parker of London leads in “ The Train- 
ing of True Preachers.” Dr. W. W. McLane 
considers “The Case of Theology versus 
Science.” “ The Pulpit in a Republic ” is by Dr. 
Carlos Martyn. Prof. McCurdy sheds “ Light on 
Scriptural Texts.”” The preacher will find abun- 
dance of themes and texts, sermon thoughts and 
illustrations, with exegetical and pastoral sec- 
tions. (Funk & Wagnalls: New York.) 

—- The Review of Reviews tor July affords its 
usual breadth of tupic and ability in treatment. 
Edward Uary leads in a character sketch ot 
President Seth Low, with accompanying por- 
traits. Dr. E. R. L. Gould has in “ Homeward ” 
a model of asuburban settlement — a series of 
cheap yet agreeable residences. Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin tells of “ The Revival of the French 
Universities.” Gen. A. W. Greely describes 
“ Higher Deaf-Mute Education in America.” 
Sylvester Baxter gives a pretty full view ot 
“Edward Bellamy’s New Book of the New De- 
mocrecy.” The number is a good one, rich in 
all its departments. (Review of Reviews: 13 
Astor Place, New York.) 

—— The Arena, under the editorship of Dr. 
Ridpath, maintains its position in favor of the 
reform movements of the day. Henry Clews 
leads in a discussion of the value of Wall St., 
while the editor shows its inward badness and 
essential deviltry. ‘“ Honest Money ” is a sym- 
posium on the silver question. Niels Grén com- 
pares the*‘ French and American Constitutions.” 
“The Single Tax in Operation ” is shown by 
Hon. Hugh H. Lusk. “ The New Civil Code of 
Japan ’’ is described by Tokichi Masao, M. D 
(Arena Company: Cupley Square, Boston.) 


——The Baptist Missionary Magazine tor 
July ab ds in valuable facts at home and 
abroad, preceded by the doings of the eighty- 
third anniversary of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union and the eighty-third report of 
the home and foreign departments. It con- 
tains, also, the triennial report, with financial 
and statistical tables. (American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union: Boston.) 





—— St. Nicholas is always a wellepring ot 
joy to the young folks. The writers are in close 
sylopathy with nacare and history, and the ed- 
itor knows how to follow the course of the sea- 
sons. The snowflakes and the storms have their 
lessons; while the July number blossoms out in 
the full bloom of summer. {t is an out-of- 
door number, filled with the beauties of plant 
and animal life. (Century Company: New 
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Celley.— Mrs. Jane Celinda Celley, wife of 
wm. E. 8. Celley, entered into rest, April 21, 
1897, from her home in Fairlee, Vt. She was 
born in West Fairlee, Vt., Jan. 19, 1844, being 
the only daughter of Jasper and Celinda Moore. 

June 13, 1865,she was married to Wm. E. 8. 
Celley, of Fairlee, by Rev. Silas McKeen, D. D. 
A son and a daughter were giver them. The 
daughter, Emma J., died March 27, 1887, at the 
age of twenty. She was a young lady of 
superior scholarship, high ideals and pure char- 
acter, and her death was, therefore, a peculiar! 
heavy blow to the family, and one from whic 
the mother never fully recovered. The son, 
George B. was of frail constitution from cbild- 
hood, and has alweys resided with his parents. 
It was but natural that, after the death of his 
sister, he should become in a more eminent de- 
gree the object of care and solicitude on the 
part of that motber whom he survives to mourn. 

Always domestic in ber tastes, Mrs. Celley be- 
came even more attached to her home and more 
disinclined to be absent from it in consequence 
of bereavement and impaired health. Yet few 
of her acquaintances probably realized how 
much she would have appreciated and enjoyed 
some of the privileges that she felt compelled 
to forego. The prominence of her husband In 
the affairsof the community and the church 
would naturally have been an added incentive 
to larger participation in social functions and 
in the work of the church; but the nature of 
her disease and @ sense of duty to the invalid 
son seemed to forbid it. And when a new and 
more commodious residence had been com- 
pleted at a short distance from the old one, her 
decision that she would remain in the latter was 
the result, not merely of a peculiar regard for 
the old bome, which had been the scene of so 
much both of bappiness and sorrow, but also of 
considerations as to what would be best in view 
of the condition of her own health and that of 
her son. 

sne united with the Methodiet Episcopal 
Church in Bradford, April 2, 1876. Unable to 
participate largely in ite activities, or even, for 
an extended period, to attend ite services, she 
nevertheless felt a deep interest in its welfare 
and success. Sbe manifested great sympathy 
for the needy and destitute,and in arranging 
matters with a view to her epproaching depart- 
ure, planned carefully even for such strauger 
unfortunates as might apply for relief efter she 
was gone. 

Soe nad been in failing health for several 
years, though able to be about the house, and to 
care for the comfort of her family except fora 
few days at the last. The summons was there- 
fore not unexpected, nor did it find her, ae we 
trust, without suitable preparation. She seem- 
ingly interpreted, in the most literal sense, the 
prophet’s words, “Set thine house in order, for 
thou shalt die,apd not live.” She certainly 
obeyed the injanction, and for weeks — perha 
even months — she evidently devoted 
thought and strength to the endeavor that 
whatever would effect the interests and well- 
being of = friends should be es it ought 
in every detail. Her wishes were clearly indi- 
cated as to the distribution of personal belong- 
ings among those who would prize them; and 
in everything, even in suggestions as to the 
fun ral services, her thoughtfulness for others 
was very touching. Nor was thisall. In con- 
versation with her pestor a few days before the 
end came, she said that she bad formerly felt a 
dread of death, but all such dread been 
taken away and she should go without fear and 
without reluctance. 

A tormer pastor and intimate friend, the pres- 
ent editor of Zron’s HERALD, writes: “She 
had a fine mind, and she had a the 
essential truths of the Gospel of Christ, and felt 
that the supreme end of the religious life was to 
reproduce the Christ-spirit and life.” 

The large attendance at the funeral testified 
to the high esteem in which she was held 
by neighbors and friends, both in Bradford and 
Fairlee, es well as by many from more dis- 
tant places. Expressions of @ jation of the 
kind and generous life t el were 
general, as well as those of sympathy for the af- 
fiicted husband and family. ees 


Kelley.— Capt. George H. Kelley was born in 
Warren, R.1., in September, 1829, and died in 
Newport, R. L., Jane 4, 1897. 

Capt. Reliey early engaged in steamboat work 
and for more thar thirty years served as captain 
running for a long time between Providence an 
Newport, till December, when failing health 
compelled him to retire. won the res; 
and confidence of the public, leaving marks of 
his care and fidelity in all parts of the service. 
As a man of affairs he kept in touch with the 
worid, befriending the poor and identifying 
himself with many charitable causes. The in- 
visible world was a reality, where he looked 
by faith and found strong consolation in the 
hope set before him. He was d y interested 
in the church, promoting ite fare by word 
and deed. He was a true workman, a genial 
friend, and a noble-hearted Christian. At the 
annual roll-call of his ch on the evening of 
April 7, he was weak in body but clear in — 
and sent a fitt : “ My beart and my 
flesh faileth; ce God £ the strength of my 
heart and my portion forever.” He lived in that 
experience till the end came, passing into the 
sure haven of rest. 

For more than twenty-five years he was a 
member of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Newport, and during the greater part 
of the time a member of the board of stewards, 
holding this office at the time of his death. He 
had been a member of the R. I. Lodge, 1.0. O. F., 
for twenty-seven years and a member of the 
Newport Marine Society for ae Sg 

He leaves a widow and three chiidren. 

J. H, ALLEN. 





_Rose. — George Rose, a steward of the M. E. 
Church of Wilmington, Vt., died in that town, 
March 18, 1897. He was born in Guilford, Vt., 
June 20, 1823, and was one of nine children, only 
three of whom now survive. 

He went to Wilmington to reside when he 
attained his majority, and taught several terms 
of school. When the war of the Rebellion broke 
out, he enlisted and became a t of Co. F, 
5th Vt. Vols, His interest and jon to the 
G. A. R. was a prominent featare of his char- 
acter to the end of his life. is patriotiem 
never faltered, and his enthusiastic love for the 
old flag was as ardent and strong as in youth. 
While in the army he was very conscientious 
and sincere, His comrades always honored him 
for his pure, unsullied life and his true spiritual 
character. 

Mr. Rose was a prominent member of the 
Methodist Ept Church, connecting him- 


exert a greater influence. No church could 
int to a brighter and purer example of Obrist- 
ike living, for he was a man of excellent Chris- 
tian character and integrity. He was industri- 
ous, cheerful, affable, pleasant and kind to all. 
He was also a man of prayer, always at the 
of duty, and his powerful influence, together 
with his helpful words, were a benediction to 
any meeting. Still, good and gifted as he was, 
he ever seemed “ to esteem ot better than 
himself.” He was a generous supporter to every 
cause connected with the church, and ever 
ready to help ir any needed work. He had $500 
to his credit in the savings bank which he left 
in trust, the interest to be used for the support 
of the church. 
He left one adopted daughter, Anna (Rose) 
Spencer, the wife of C. D. Spencer, to mourn her 
loss, his wife having gone to her reward in 1891. 
The funeral services were held in the church, 
before a large assembly, the sermon being 
preached by his pastor, Rev. J. E. Farrow, trom 
the text, “ He was a good man.” Surely George 
yen was welcomed with the Master's ‘“ Well 
one.’ 
J. EDWARD FARROW. 


Doe.— John Doe was born in Gardiner, Me., 
Dec, 10, 1808, and died at New Limerick, Me., 
May 28, 1897. 

r. Doe wae converted at a camp-meeting, 
and for seventy years was an honored and active 
member of the Methodist Episco Church, 
His conversion was so clear and marked that he 
knew the exact time when God for Corist’s sake 
forgave his sins. He was a great Bible reader, 
and his love for the church and the deep things 
of God grew with the advancing years. For 
many years be faithfully served bis church as 
steward, class-'eader and trustee. His Chris- 
tian spirit and life were ever beautifal and 
attractive. After serving his day and genera- 
tion, he fell asieep in the arms of Jesus and 
went to join the company of the spirits of the 
just made perfect in ven. 

The funeral service was held in Moro, Rev. 
W. F. Campbell officiating, where he was laid to 
rest by the side of his sainted wife to await the 
morning of the resucrection. 

W. F. CAMPBELL. 


Downing. — Mrs. Stella Bogue Downing, 
daughter of the late Virgil Bogue, of lrasburgh, 
Vt., to her home in heaven from Bristol, 
Vt., May 7, 1897. She was born at Enosburgh, 
Vt., Dec. 9, 1864. 

She was a frail child, and few thought she 
would reach womanhood. She lived, however. 
and in 1886 she married Byron L. Downing, ot 
Barton, and for several years they bave lived at 
Bristol. It is safe to say Stella bad not seen a 
well day for twenty years, and much of the time 
she was a t sefferer. Shecariy developed a 
sweet CUbristian character, and bore her suffer- 
ings with a sublimity of patience almost unpar- 
alleled. Everywhere she lived she has made a 
best of friends who have been untiring in their 
‘fforts to help her,so much so she often said 
that nothing had been left undone for her com- 
fort. For several vears she bas been a worthy 
member of the Methodist Church of Bristol, and 
none bave stood higher in Christian attainments 
than Mrs. Downing. 

At her funeral every one seemed to desire to 
express love and appreciation for the memory 
of a life so helpful which had gone out from 
among them. This was seen in the lovely and 
costly tributes of flowers, eh ger A for 
and tears for their own sorrow rs. Downing 


chose for her funeral text, m5 ey the 
affilctions of the righteous; but the deliv- 
bh them all.” She leaves to 





ereth him out 
ste ther Mrs. Virgil Bogue, her sister. 
p- mot re. ue, 8 , Mra. 
T ‘p! of! gb, three brothers 
— Charles and Herbert ‘ue, both physicians 
living in California, and . Homer Bogue, of 


Richford, Vt.—and her husband and little 
daughter Alice, eight years old. 
The interment was at Irasburgh, where she 
spent most of her early years. 
A. B. BLAKE. 





Cunningham. — Rev. David Ounningham 
was born in Windsor, Maine, April 21, 1813, and 
a Oct. 16, _ ‘ a - 

tthe age of nine years was powerfully 
wrought upon by God’s Holy Spirit, so that he 
knelt behind a rock in the field and _— The 
Saviour heard his prayer and filled his sou! with 
light, love, joy and peace. For a time he cher- 
ished that tender spirit and was led by the 
sot Living ap to his peofeasten, oo bo begs wes" 
v up to 80 wan- 
dering away; but, at the age of fifteen, he gave 
his heart fully to the Saviour for life. 

At an early he received an exhorter’s li- 
cense, and about 1862 a local preacher's license 
from Rev. Ainmi Prince, then presiding elder of 

Notwithstanding the f a large farm, he 

w anding care of a 

was an active worker in the vineyard of the 
Lord. He did good work in lected neighbor- 
hoods, attended a great man nerals, and had 
great sympathy for those in trouble. He was 
Class-leader for forty , and superintendent 
of the Sabvath-sc’ twenty . It was not 
an. uncommon thing for him is buy clothes for 
needy children that they might attend Sunday- 
school. For a number of he was district 
steward and chairman of the board of trustees. 
He was a very reliable man, 
spirit, bad a remarkably even temperament — a 
man greatly beloved by the church and com- 
munity in which he lived, and one who carried 
the gospel of Christ in his countenance. 

Nov. 23, \ married Miss Hattie M. 
Jewett, of Pittston, who survives him. Of 
eoren children of a previous six are 

ving. 

: his last sickness 7. ee 
ferer, but very patient. A little before 
away, they raised him up in his bed, look- 
ing out of the window towards the east he said: 
“ | see the waves, but I do not fear.” Soon the 
Master came and took him home 


July 14, 1897. 


eae. — Rev. Ul 
at tieton, Me., b 13, 1865, and died at 
Castine, Me., May 31, 1897. 

Mr. Lyons was converted in early life and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church at 

ittleton. He enjoyed for educational privi- 
leges the common schools of his native town and 
an attendance upon what is now Ricker Cias- 
sical Institute, at Houlton. He joined the East 
me Conference at Dover, in May, 1890. Aug. 
3, 1801, he was united in marriage with Miss 
Ktta B. Smith, of Salem, Mass., who with two 
little daug — Mabel Johnson and Frances 
wil her loss. 

Mr. Lyons served the following’ appoint- 
ments: Tao0- "92, Harmony and Athens; 93, 94, 
Exeter and VUorinna; '95-'97, Castine. In each 
of these stations were left substantia! tokens of 





bis labors. At Athens, as the result of a revival, 

















a new and substantial society was organized; at 
Corinna he began the erection of a ap 
which has since been completed; at Castine t 
church edifice was improved and repaired. 
Lasting spiritual results also followed in all the 
places of his labor. The presiding elder under 
whom most of his ministry was spent says he 
was “a good preacher, an all-around man.” A 
lover of his home, a tender husband, a fond 
father, a true friend, a Christian pastor, reste in 
the faith of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

He insisted on knowing when the danger 
point was reached and calmly prepared for the 
end. 

Presiding Elder Norton conducted the service 
at the church in Castine, assisted by Revs. G. G. 
Winslow, J. T. Richardson, W. H. Powlesiland, 
T. 8. Ross, D. B. Dow, and Rey. Mr. Cushman, 
of the Congregational Churca. e 
























of their class. 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 





Educational. 





Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Fall term of Sist year 
opens Wednesday, September 15, 1897. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





Ruovs Istanp, East Greenwich. 
Founded 


1802. 
East Greenwich Academy. Both sexes. On 
Narre, tt Bay. oar. lectric light. Elegant 
new dining hall. Endowed. Twelve courses. September 
13. Illustrated Oa . 
¥. D. BLAKgs eR, D. D., Principal. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1897. 


water. 
supervision of the tenchere of the theclte’ wis 
sa) o t ho 
are members of the household. a.% 





Sm” Send for « Catalogue to the President, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 





MassacuvusettTs, Aubarndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considers- 
tion of the following points in ite methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a ine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston p ty both and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teach including many sp ; 
with one handred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Pour years’ course; in some things equal to collece work ; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten el . One prep 7 year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other anusual departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in scientific teaching of Cooking, MIl- 
Mnery, Drese-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for schoo! year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s Henaup) ©. 0. 
Braepon Principal. 

















“ . ” ‘Hew to Disinfect,” 
Sa lustrated book givin 
nitas see eae tion for nd 
infection in everyday ive 
Book and during cases of inte: 
tious dlness, sent free 
Free care of a house or an in- 
id stitution should have ir. 
‘The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to Gyo West sth St., New Vork City, 


Every one having the 





plans; two plans give free registration; one 
lans anda teos 00love 
HERN TEACH 
8 W. COR, MAIN & 3D 8s, eVILLS, KY. | 
Northern vacancies Uhicago Office, 











self with it in youth. He bad he'd all the offices 
in the gift of the church, and filled them with 
honor to himself and satisfaction and profit 


others. He was seldom absent from any service 
or any of the means of grace,and nope could 
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Methodist Book Concern. 


EATON & MAINS, Agents. 


We are pleased to announce that, beginning July 1, the “ SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE” 
(tor children) and the “‘ CLASSMATE ” (for youth), will be issued In an enlarged form, and the 
reading matter and the artistic appearance of the papers so improved as to place them at the head 


The “ Classmate ” is now issued once in two weeks at 25 cents a year (26 nos.) in clubs of six or 
more to one address. Beginuing with July 1 we shall issue the enlarged “ Classmate” every week. 
Although the number of issues is doubled, and the contents increased by one-third, we make the 
new club price 50 cts., and thus give more for the money than at the old figure. 
enlarged *‘ Sunday School Advocate,” 25 cts. a year, will not be changed. Subscriptions to either 
of these periodicals must expire with March, June, September or December. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPOSITORY. 




















































The price of the 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Educational. 


Drew Theological Seminary 


Tuition aad Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on Spe 
cial Topica every term Particular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in 
September. For information addre=« the President, 

HENRY A. BUTTZ, 
Madison, N. J 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY _ 
National and Internationa Growth, 


The past year {bearers of juniversity degrees from 
ninety-five American and féreign (universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools Mave pursued profes- 
sional.and other advanced studies in Boston University. 
Its 1327 matriculants came from twenty-four For- 
eign. and from thirty-four American States and 

» To students of literature, philosophy, 
science, law. medicine, theology, Boston offers many 
advantages found in no other city. The University has 


130 Professors and Lecturers. For free circulars 
and information respecting the Free Scholarships 
address the Registrar, 12 Somerset St., Bosten, 
Mass. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 8. Y.' 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D. O 
385 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II! 
Fy Kiag St., West, Toronto, Can, 
4% Centary Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
107 Keith & Perry Buliding, Kansas City, Mo 
728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo ; 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal 


Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page 7 

Manual, free. Correspondence with onpites Ge. 

bg Registrotion forms sent to teachers on applica- 
on. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of 
the Public Schoo! superintendents of New England 
have applied te us for teachers _ 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


a $6,000,000. 


-ZION’S H ERALD. | 


SUBSCRIPTIONS _ 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
THE DATES following the name of each subscriber 

indicate the year and month to which it ts paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Papers ‘are continued antil 
there is a specific order to stop, and until all arrear 
ages are paid, as required by law. 

SUBSCRIRERS wishing to stop « paper, or change 
direc: " id be po - -  giyery 4 to give the aame 
of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent 

REMITTANCES may be m le by Money Order (post- 
cere oF ompeese) Bank Caeck or Draft. When nei- 
ther of these can be procured, send money by Regis- 
tered Letter oe . 

FOR ADVERTISERS it \s owe oF THR BReT MEDIUMS 
thatcan be employed for New Ewetanp Ii has 

r n educated home verde 
with ad sing rates sent on application. 

Specimen Copies Free. 

All letters of Remittances or relating to Renewais 
and Subscriptions, and other Business Matters connect. 
ed with the paper, should be addressed to 





$2.50 } 





TEACHERS 


Over 4,000 vacancies — several times as many vacancies as members 

jan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, containing 

of veltere ange o charge to employers for recom mending teachers 

BUREAU, / Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A. M., | SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
PRESIDENT AND MANAGER ; 

Southern vacanctés Louisvilie office One fee registers tn \ offices 


A. 8. WEED. Publisher, 36 Bromfield 8t.. Boston 


WANTED: 






Must bave more members. Several 


69.71 DEARBORN #T., CHICAGO, ILI. 
Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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Have You Smoked Too Much ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It will retieve the depression caused thereby, qniet 
the nerves and induce refreshing sleep, 


Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, July 6. 

— The Senate agrees to a tax on stock and 
bond transactions. 

— The“ Fourth ” celebrated in the European 
capitals. 

— Nearly 1,500 rioters killed in the neighbor- 
hood of Calcutta. 

— Captain General Weyler calls upon all the 
Cubans in Santa Clara to surrender, with or 
without arms. He promises pardon and em- 
ployment. 

— Japan’s protest against the annexation of 
Hawaii made public. 

— The big coal-miners’ strike now on. 

—A great tin-plate trust projected, with a 
capital of $20,000,000. 

— Fifty persons drowned by the floods in 
Auch, France. 

Wednesday, July 7. 

— A proposition to pay a bounty on beet sugar 
defeated in the Senate; also two anti-trust 
amendments to the Tariff bill. 

— The damage by the floods in the south of 
France estimated at $40,000,000 and the loss of 
life at 300. 

— Sixty tons of American butter shipped to 
Australia. 

— Four persons fatally burt and 18 injured by 
a collision of street cars in Pittsburg. 

— Sixty-two railroad miners in the Pittsburg 
district take part in the strike; 26 remain at 
work; a general stoppage in Obio; in West Vir- 
ginia work continues. 


Thursday, July 8. 

Colonial representation in the British Par- 
liament proposed. 

— The Tariff bill passes the Senate by a vote 
of 38 to 28. 

— Two warships ordered to Tangiers to puta 
stop to annoyances of American citizens in Mo- 
rocco. 

— The President authorized to demand an in- 
demnity from Spain for injuries infilcted on 
Bolten and Richelieu, naturalized Americans, in 
Cuba. 

— The Christian Endeavor Convention opens 
in San Francisco. 

— The Anglo-Egyptian expedition moves for- 
ward. 

— Russia suggests to the Powers the use of 
force to bring Turkey to terms. 

—The torpedo boat “ Dupont ” makes 30.83 
Knots. 

Friday, July 9. 

— Turkey hastening war preparations. 

— The Queer Regent of Spain pardons 108 
Cabans confined in penal establishments. 

— Senator Isham G. Harris, of Tennessee, dies 
in Washington, at the age of 79. 

— The matter of the Currency Commission 
postponed till the tariff is out of the way. 

— Austria-Hungary presents a note to the 
Sultan threatening energetic measures. 

— The miners’ strike spreading. 


Saturday, July 10. 

— Two thousand Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
determined to resist the anti- bigamy law. 

— Coal running short ia Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, owing to the miners’ strike. 

— The representatives of the Powers present a 
collective note to Turkey demanding that 
obstructions to the peace negotiations cease. 


Monday, July 12. 


—The miners in West Virginia joining the 
strike. 

— Over 22,000 Christian Endeavorers registered 
in San Francis:so. 

— The Nicaraguan Government reported to 
have granted to a British steamship company 
the exclusive right to navigate the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua for a period of years. 

— The Anglo-Egyptian expedition to be in- 
creased by 10,000 men. 

— Severe fighting in Uruguay between the 
revolutioniste and the Government troops. 

— The sovereigns to whom the Porte appealed 
decline to admit Turkish pretensions in regard 
to Thessaly. 

— The X rays used successfully to detect gold 
ore in quartz. 


























AN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


Rev. W, T. Worth. 


N these hard, materialistic times we are 
80 liable to grow incredulous cencern- 
ing the ability and tender oversight of our 
Heavenly Father, that it is well to gain 
strength for our faith from well-accredited 
events which show Him to be wonderfully 
near. The following account, lately given 
me by the lady who was the principal per- 
son in the story, is a very striking illustra- 
tion of this truth; and it is vouched for by 
the man whose dog was God’s agent in the 
hour of her need: — 

“ One winter we lived on a lonely New 
Hampshire country road, only one large 
farm house being near. One morning, the 
weather promising to be fair, my husband 
and little son left me to go to a neighboring 
town ten miles away, expecting to return 
at night. I did not mind being alone, as I 
was busy about the house; but, toward 
noon, I noticed dark clouds rapidly rising, 
and the wind began to blow, and soon 
snowflakes covered the ground. Still I did 
not feel anxious, but kept a watchful eye 
down the mountain road, although I knew 
it was bardly time to expect my loved ones 
to return. The darkness came on swiftly, 
and the storm increased in violence, until 
it seemed asif the roof of the house would 
be turn off — every old shingle apparently 
vying with its neighbor in its hurry to be 
gone. 

“ Hardly daring to breathe, but longing 
to scream, I lighted a fire in the great fire- 
place, and the flames threw their ruddy 
glow over the room. AsI began to realize 
that I was all alone, I grew more fright- 
ened, and I thought, ‘ I cannot stay here all 
this night alone.’ Not only was the storm 
to be dreaded, but, early in the day, I had 
seen two most vicious looking men go by 
on their way to the village. I knew that 
they lived in an old shanty below us. They 
had called once to seek shelter from a 
slight shower; and, I thought, they will 
surely think we weuld give them shelter 
from sucha storm as this. I did not know 
what to do, for they were never known to 
come away sober from the village. I made 
up my mind to get to my neighbor’s house. 
When I opened the door the wind nearly 
took me off my feet, and, blinded by the 
snow and sleet, I hastily shut the door, and 
went back into the lighted room. But I 
could not rest. I wandered from room to 
room; and it seemed as if I should be 
insane from fright; for never before had I 
experienced a mountain storm. I have 
passed through many storms since then; 
but that stands out with a prominence 
which will not allow it to be ever 
forgotten. Going to the window and peer- 
ing out into the darkness, I suddenly felt 
prompted to pray — not for my family’s re- 
turn, for I hoped they were sheltered from 
the storm — but I prayed, ‘Give me 
strength, O Lord, to overcome this fear! ’ 
And before I finished my prayer it was an- 
swered. Above the roar of the storm I 
heard, under my window, the barking of 
my neighbor’s huge dog. I let him in, all 
covered as he was with snow, and he 
walked over to the fire, and lay down, and 
looked up into my face with an almest hu- 
man intelligence, as if he would say, 
* You needn’t be afraid; I'll take care of 
you.’ With a thankful heart I lay down and 
slept sweetly all night. 

“ The owner of the dog told me the next 
day that in all the years he had owned him 
never had he known him leave his mat at 
night; but for two hours they had tried to 
keep him in, and at last, fearing they would 
get no sleep if he stayed, they opened 
the door, and he bounded away into the 
storm toward our house.” 

The lady adds: “ Now by what instinct 
was he guided? Did he know that the one 
who had fed and petted him was in deep 
trouble ? I believed then, and believe now, 
that God sent him.” 

Why not ? Is it the first time that He has 
interfered for man’s welfare? Some things 
are recorded in Scripture which are very 
similar to this in some particulars. “‘ Is His 
afm shortened that He cannot save, or is 
His ear heavy that He cannot hear?” The 
151st hymn in our standard collection con- 
tains a verse which breathes the same sen- 
timent: — 

“ Ye winds of night, your force combine; 

Without His high behest 
Ye shal! not, in the mountain pine, 
Disturb the sparrow’s nest.” 
Lynn, Mass. 








— William F. Powell (colored), the newly- 
appointed Minister to Hayti, was born in Troy, 
in 1847. After being graduated trom the public 
schools in New York city, he studied at the 
Gohinn Ose d has gained ht b 

an a 
reputation as a teacher, 4 





A SAINT'S VACATION. 


OHN STEPHEN thought he was tired 
trying to be faithful, and made up his 
mind that during July and August he would 
take a vacation from religious obligations. 
No prayer-meetings, classes, weekly offer- 
ings, or testimonies, and, as he put it, 
“nothing but a good, long rest during the 
hot weather.” He had been a pillar so 
long his back ached, and now some one 
else must bear the burden or let the church 
fall. 
His rest commenced on Sunday, and he 
planned to sleep until ten, but he was wide 
awake at half-past five, and after trying to 
enjoy his liberty for three hours he jamped 
out of bed more disgusted than he had been 
fora year. He was going to lie in the ham- 
mock out under the trees, but it had com- 
menced to pour, and he felt that he was a 
prisoner indeed. It was the longest Sun- 
day he could remember, and in his opinion 
church-going was not so heroic as he once 
thought it. 

Tuesday evening came, and instead of go- 
ing to the class he sat out on the veranda 
and enjoyed himself. He pitied the stand- 
bys who felt they must attend such meet- 
ings in midsummer, and at eight was 
thinking what a luxury it was to shed his 
saintliness for the hot weather, when the 
worst bore in the neighborhood opened his 
gate, came onto the piazza and talked until 
eleven o’clock, and John Stephen thought 
that class-meetings were preferable even 
in July to some conversation. 

On Friday evening this talker came again 
and invited himself over on Sunday to keep 
Mr. Stephen from missing his family, and 
when John opened the door to get the Sun- 
day paper he had ordered the night before, 
he found his talkative friend already on the 
piazza. At ten o’clock, to get rid of this 
talker, he went off to one of the neighbor- 
ing beaches to get a sea breeze. He had a 
little of the breeze and raised another when 
he tried to get his dinner, and at the end of 
a miserable day came home ashamed of bis 
company and disgusted with himself. He 
determined that he would resume his re- 
ligious duties just in self-defence. He read 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, and of- 
fered his first earnest prayer for seven 
days. 

The next morning one of his fellow 
church-pillars met him and said: — 

* We’ve missed you, Brother John, for a 
week. Been sick ?”’ 

“No. Pve had a vacation.” 

“ Rested ? ” 

“No; but tired énough to behave myself 
in the future. I'll be out Tuesday night.” 

He kept his word, and in his testimony 
said something about “ ite being a privilege 
to be a Christian in the summer.”” He took 
on some extra church work just to make 
up for the week he threw away; and 
whether that was wise or not, if John 
Stephen is in town, you always know where 
to find him. — Sundoy Jottings, July 11, First 
Church, Union Square, Somerville. 





Bishop Vincent upon University Life. 


ISHOP VINCENT’S assertion, in his con- 
vocation address at the University of 
Chicago, that the university life tends to pro- 
mote agnosticism and weaken the hold of stu- 
dents and professors upon the church, is an 
important statement coming from one so infiu- 
ential in both religious and educational lines. 
“The university professor,” said the Bishop, 
* is a bit afraid of being classed among the be- 
levers.” His “ idea ofa church is associated 
with narrowness, partisanship, sectarian rival- 
ry, proselytism, ambition for ecclesiastical pro- 
motion, and all that....And holding these 
opinions of the church, he quietly retires and 
neglects it.” Whether or not Bishop Vincent is 
correct in describing this as characteristic of 
university life in general, it is unquestionably 
@ symptom in many cases. It is a peril to be 
guarded against. Religion is perforce excluded 
from our State universities, except where con- 
sidered in some purely historical or literary 
connection. The president of Leland Stanford 
University is avowedly opposed to evangelical 
religion. Bishop Vincent’s conclusion is that 
the university should come to a better under- 
standing of the church. Is an intellectual way, 
however, it is probably well enough understood 





already. But if his observation is correct, it is 
a new evidence that the churches must purture 
their own educational institutions if they wish 
to feed their own life and save education from 
an intellectual dry rot without determining 
power upon character. — Advance (Oongrega- 
tional), Chicago. 





Mr. Graves’ Toronto Party. 


EV. F. B. GRAVES left on Wednesday of 
this week for Toronto and the third In- 
ternatione! Convention of the Epworth League 
with a large party. About forty left Boston, 
twenty-five joined the party at Nashua Juuc- 
tion, and about thirty united with it at Barton, 
Vt., Wells River, Vt.,and St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
The main headquarters will be at the Arlington 
House, one of the best (if not the best) hotels 
in the city. It is centrally located on the cor- 
ner of King and John Sts., with electric cars 
runping directly by it to the vicinity of Massey 
Music Hal! and the churches where the main 
services of the Convention will be held. 

The route is tia the Weirs and Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, northern Vermont and Montreal, 
over the picturesque Canadian Pacific R. R. 
Mr. Graves will have special cars from Boston, 
special cars to Niagara Falls,and has made ar- 
rangements to have St. Leon Spring water, from 
the celebrated springs between Montreal ani 
Quebec, served on the table at the Arlington. 
He has made other arfangements, also, for the 
comfort, pleasure, and enjoyment of the party. 

The side trips to Ottawa, down the Ottawa 
River, and over the Lachine Rapids, will be a 
part of the trip, also a splendid side trip to 
Quebec on the return at very low rates. The 
one hundred who go with this party are sure to 
be well provided for, and to be in a position to 
enjoy the trip. 





Debs Social Democracy in Chicago. 


At a recent meeting of the Eugene Debs 
Social Democracy, in Chicago, one of the speak - 
ers proposed that they should hold their meet- 
ings on Sundays, that they might do something 
“ in opposition to the churches.” This called a 
protest from another speaker, but tne audience 
evidently sided with the man who wished to 
oppose the churches. Part of his speech is as 
follows: — 

“ We are revolutionists and evolutionists. It 
we propose anything at all we propose to turn 
our present industrial system upeide down and 
tear it to pieces. And the revolutionist of all 
times has considered it his duty to strike at the 
church as well as the state. The hypnotic in- 
fluence of the church has kept men in subjection 
and dwarfed the human race.” — Advance, 
Chicago. 





Debs’ Incendiary Speeches. 

The so-called social democracy, of which 
E. V. Debs is the leader and prophet, has got 
iteelf organized, and the leaders will begin 
to draw their self-appointed salaries of $1004 
month each, as soon as the rank and file send in 
the necessary contributions. No one seems to 
take very seriously the scheme which Mr. Debs 
announces of colonizing the State of Washing- 
ton, and creating there a socialistic common- 
wealth. It is impossible, however, wholly to 
ignore such intendiary speeches as Mr. Debs 
made at the Chicago convention, when he re- 
proached the unemployed workingmen of the 
city because they did not help theiselves to 
whatever they wanted. Man, he said, was the 
only animal he knew of who did not have the 
sense to feed himself. The actual application of 
this advice would involve general riot and pil- 
lage. It may be said that Mr. Debs did not 
mean to be taken literally, but such talk is mis- 
chievous and falling upon certain soil might 
easily stimulate the growth of crime. — Journal 
of Education, 





Bishop Brooks seldom put into smaller com- 
pass a weightier truth than when he said: 
“ Prayer is not conquering God's reluctance, 
but laying hold upon God’s willingness.” Our 
own reluctance to accept God’s will has often 
to be conquered before we can be brought into 
right relations with the Father, and we some- 
times call this struggle prayer, but it is hardly 
the right name for it. And the idea that we 
have somehow to persuade God to be gracious 
and tease Him into tenderness toward us, is 
very deep-seated. Few understand that He is 
more ready to give than weare to receive, and 
that the obstacles to reception are wholly on 
our side. Prayer is chiefly the opening of our 
souls to take Him in, and the sweet converse 
with Him which transforms us into His image. 
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